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A Noah’s Ark on the 
High Seas 

Australian Animals For the 
London Zoo • . \ 

W/hen the ss Nestor, now* homeward-bound from Sydney, 
■ V docks at Liverpool in the first week after Easter, writes 
the C N Zoo Correspondent, she will put ashore one of the largest 
consignments of animals to be. shipped from Australia since the 
war. The animals, about 300, are from the Taronga National 
Zoo-park, and most are for London and Whipsnade Zoos. 

The collection, housed ip more 
than 60 crates. stowed oh the 
ship’s after-deck, includes several, 
species not seen at Regent’s Park 
for many years. A real “Noah’s- 
Ark” is the Nestor, for a cabled 
list of the animal travellers just 
received at London Zoo. shows 
that, in many cases, there are 
“two of each.” There are . red 
kangaroos, red-necked wallabies, 
black, wallabies, echidnas, Tas-. 
maniarv devils, wombats, and fly¬ 
ing phalangers—all in pairs. ; 

Pairs of Birds x ‘ 

Birds include ’ Cape, Barron/ 
magpie,'and maned geese, black 
swans, and several'kinds of duck 
—all, again, in pairs. There are' 
also eight satin * bower-birds,- 
four emus, and a big collec¬ 
tion, of, different kinds of finches, 
parrots, parakeets,: and lorikeets. 

Among the reptiles are skinks, 
monitor lizards, a'nd stump-tailed 
lizards from' some of the most, 
desolate deserts of Australia; and 
several kinds of python. 

. The most awkward of these 
animal passengers, • moreover, are 
likely to be the -Tasmanian" 
devils, which are carnivorous' 
marsupials' with the pouch open- - 
ing backwards. /‘They are . only 
about the -size of badgers, but 
their temper-is shocking,” a Zoo 
official told me; “Not for nothing • 
are they! named 4 devils/ They 
snarl, growl, and fight during * 
most of; their waking - hours. 




Two Other 
Z oos 

The fleet-footed deer family at 
the Bristol Zoo (above) canter 
round their enclosure at a pace 
which enables baby Bambi to 
keep up with them. Mrs Rh/no . 
and her little husband at the 
Pretoria Zoo (left) are not of such 
streamlined build, and , in any 
case, they see nothing to hurry 
for—the keeper brings them 
their meals regularly. 


world. The echidna is one of 
the two existing mammals which 
lay eggs—the duck-billed platypus 
(never yet seen at the London 
Zoo, by the way) being the other. 
; Of the birds from Taronga, 
those which the Zoo will bfe most 
glad, to’get are the emus, for the 
Society’s stock has been steadily 
dwindling' for some- years, and 
“new blood” is badly needed. 


The Bower Bird 

-From the visitor’s viewpoint, 
however,- the most welcome are 
likely to ’ be the bower-birds. 
These are quite small—only 
• “It is some; years since we had about the size of a jackdaw, with 
I-'nrwna.ni<m rWii nt -TWpnf-.’a- ui.,« “ Sa ti n y ” plumage and 


a Tasmanian devil at Regent’s 
Park, and when we do have one 
wo have to cage it very securely ■ 
as : it has jaws like a steel trap : 
and a hold , like a bulldog’s. 
Never is it allowed contacts with 
visitors.’’ / V 

Flying Phalangers 

However, although the Tas- 
fiianian devils are not likely to : 
be popular with Zoo visitors, 
some of the other mammals 
should become general favourite's, 
particularly the flying phalangers, 
sometimes known ds opossums. 
In general build they are not, 
unlike squirrels, and at the Zoo 
become so tame that they can 
usually be taken from their ; 
cages, though keepers on these 
occasions always take the' pre¬ 
caution of shutting the house 
doors first, since’ phalangers, 
when they are so minded, 'can 
move a good deal more swiftly 
than you or I. 

Of special interest to zoologists 
will be the echidnas, or spiny 
anteaters, because they occupy a 
unique position in the animal 


dark blue 
mauve'eyes. But they.have most, 
amusing habits. . When pairing 
they build a “bower,” a structure 
about-, a - foot square with a 
gothic-shaped roof. resting on 
a platform of firmly interwoven 
sticks, and just to make the 
“bower ” look pretty the birds 
decorate it with coloured feathers, 
flower petals, and so on. 

. The reptiles most likely. to 
appeal to children in this collec¬ 
tion are the stump-tailed lizards 
—for this reason. This lizard is 
so made that it appears to be 
a “freak” composed of the head 
parts of two separate lizards 
joined at their waists, with the 
heads pointing in opposite direc¬ 
tions. The illusion is caused by 
the thick; stumpy tail and the 
curiously twisted hind legs, which' 
mimic the. genuine head and fore- 
limbs, When one extremity of 
the lizard protrudes from a “bur- 
rpw ’’—as it often does at the Zoo 
—only a trained observer can 
say at a glance whether it is head 
or tail. C. H. 


AMERICA ADOPTS 
SOCCER 

United States soldiers 
- and airmen were in this 
country .many of us were in¬ 
terested in their game of base¬ 
ball. They, on their part, were 
very interested in our soccer, and 
local leagues often invited them 
to matches and even provided 
commentators to explain the 
finer points of the game—and 
that is ' the reason, says the 
Secretary of the United States 
Soccer Association, why football 
is experiencing a great boom in 
the States. 

There are ■ now more than 
50,000 U S league soccer players, 
and more than 150 senior leagues. 
In New York alone more than 
400,000 spectators .watch .the 
games each week-end, and the 
United States Army . has now 
taken up the game officially. 


The Blacksmith’s 
Snakes 

M R Grognewald is the village 
blacksmith at Emjanjana in 
theTranskei, Cape Colony; but in 
his spare time he makes money 
by catching snakes. 

His weekly catch of about six 
or eight reptiles includes 'puff 
adders, tree snakes, cobras, water 
snakes, and the deadly rinkals. 
He carefully packs them in 
separate boxes and rails them to 
the curator of the Port Elizabeth 
Snake Park; and in return he- 
gets a cheque for several pounds. 

. On arrival at the Park the 
snakes are- made to bite into 
specially-constructed glass bowls, 
The venom thus collected being 
'used to make a serum that is a 
sure cure for snake bite. - \ 

In this way Mr Groenewald is 
helping to save many lives. 


Stel " Arctic Suits 


yyiTHouT charts oi\ compass to 
guide them the whales of the 
Ross Sea, down towards the 
South Pole, find their way north¬ 
wards every year to warmer seas 
near the Equator. That is the 
opinion of New Zealand scientists 
who have studied the habits of 
whales. 

The whales seem to .migrate in 
an almost straight line north and 
south, many of. them passing 
through Cook Strait, the 20-mile 
gap between the North and South 
Islands of New Zealand.. 

Tropical haunts of the Ross Sea 
whales are believed to be in the 
Coral Sea, near the Solomon 
Islands, and the waters near the 
Tongan group of islands. 



Two naval airmen of H M S Vengeance 
wearing the insulated suits In which 
they swam in icy'Arctic waters. ' 


April Fooling in 
Many Countries 

ANCIENT CUSTOM 

^pril 1 is the day of leg- 
pulling—the day on which we 
can fool others and know that 
the joke will betoaken in good 
part. The First, of April as a 
festival of hoaxing is by no means 
confined to these . islands, how¬ 
ever. By unexplained tradition 
many other countries .indulge in 
a period of. recognised foolery 
about this 'time. The end of 
March in Japan is marked by * 
various customs akin to ours. In 
China,. people send one. another 
on absurd errands. In .India* the . 
Hindu festival of Huli ends upon 
April 1, and ton this day similar 
pranks are played. ' v 

Unknown Origin 

The origin of All Fools’ Day in 
this country is completely , lost, 
but it is unquestionable that since 
the Middle Ages leg-pulling has 
been a custom on April 1. 

Simple country swains would 
be fooled by girls who sent them 
trotting off ton such errands as 
asking the chemist for a bottle 
of pigeon’s milk, or visiting the ' 
pastrycook and demanding a 
dozen “mouldie caykes.” Later 
on, it became the practice to 
send boys to the local harness- 
maker with the request that he 
give .them some good,, strong 
strapping—which . they would 
duly receive over their shoulders! 

False . announcements of' 
greater or less importance were, 
of course, the fashion then as 
they are today, and one 
chronicler tells us that in London 
it was no rare thing on April the 
First to see great numbers of 
gentlemen, each with a ticket 
marked “April Fool ” on his back, 
all laughing covertly at one 
another in the street. 

“Hunty Gowk ” 

Scotland perhaps takes April 
fooling more seriously.; than 
Ireland or England. The old 
custom of “hunting the .gowk ” 
(cuckoo) has;its modern counter¬ 
part, and the daytos .still,. as all 
Scots . know, named “Hunty 
Gowk.” ; /• 

It was once ^he custom to seize 
upon the simplest soul in the 
community and despatch him on 
a two-mile walk-with a note for 
some other .man. The other, on 
opening the note, saw written: 
This is the First of April, 

Hunt the Gowk another mile. 

He would send the messenger 
on with a similar note. 

Hoaxes on a great scale were 
the fashion in the 19th century, 
and probably none exceeded 
that of 1860, when thousands of 
persons in London received by 
post printed cards admitting 
“Bearer and friend to the annual 
ceremony of washing the white 
Jions. at the Tower of London. 
Admission at the White Gate.” 

. The fact that .the date of the 
“ceremony ” .was. April 1 did not 
deter hundreds of carriages from 
driving v round and, round Tower 
Hill searching for a rion-existent 
White Gate,*; behind which were 
invisible lions being washed. 
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t has become a wise post-war habit for a nation to look back 
at its achievement in the past year and to try to estimate its 
tasks for the following year. This is the purpose of the Economic 
Surveys, of which the first appeared in 1947 and the third, for 
1949, has recently been published. 

The Economic Survey for 1949 output by each worker—has been 
(a simple version of.which.with 
many picture diagrams can be 
bought for sixpence) is, on the 
whole, a very encouraging docu¬ 
ment. ■ It speaks highly of 
Britain’s successful efforts in 
1948, which it calls “a year of 
great progress.” 

Thanks to American help 
(which assured us of all the 
essential imports which had to be 
paid for with dollars), and owing 
to the completion of the switch¬ 
ing of our industry from ,war 
work to peacetime production, 
the output of Britain’s factories 
increased by 12 per cent above 
the 1947 level in spite of an in¬ 
crease of only two per cent in 
the number of workers employed. 

This means that the productivity 


Pact 


of the British 


industry—more 


The Policeman’s 
Beacon 

Tn Paris it. has been proposed 
• that policemen controlling 
traffic after dark should be 
equipped with illuminated 
.truncheons. 

This truncheon, made of plastic 
material, has a bulb in it and a 
battery. The bulb lights up when 
it is held at arm’s length, and 
goes out when it is lowered. 
British policemen carry their 
truncheons hidden away in a 
-special pocket, but the Paris 
“agent” is well-known for his 
wh ite b a ton, which he often 
gracefully twirls. It is generally ■ 
understood that he uses it more 
as a pointer for traffic control 
than as a weapon. 

Agent is short for Agent de 
Police. For the French police, 
broadly speaking, are divided into 
two sections. The Gendarmerie, 
who are concerned with the 
detection of' crime and the 
collecting of evidence;, and the 
administrative police, called 
Sergeants de Ville, or Agents de 
Police, who are more like our 
police constables. A nickname 
for them is “flics,” corresponding 
to our slang term “cop ” or 
“copper.” But French policemen' 
do not like being called flics, so 
one should not use this word 
within their hearing. 

ELECTRICITY 
FROM THE WINDS 

rj-iANT windmills, each 120 feet 
high and able to generate 
1000 kilowatts of electricity, are 
planned by the .Research Council 
of .the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. ' 

These windmills will be erected 


rising. Productivity is the key 
to our economic situation, for the 
more we produce the more we 
can share ourselves and export 
abroad. 

But we are not yet out of the 
wood. Our balance of payments 
is still adverse. This means that 
we still buy more overseas than 
we can safely afford. It is, how¬ 
ever, good to know that while 
in 1947—Britain’s worst year 
since the war—imports exceeded 
exports by over £600,000,000, last 
year’s deficit was reduced to 
£120,000,000. But even this is 
a very big sum for any nation 
to pay. out, Here the Survey 
brings good news and tells us that 
if all goes well the deficit in the 
first six months of this year will ’ 
be only £15,000,000. 

What then is our position for 
1949? The Economic Survey sees 
four major tasks ahead of us. 
We must above all continue to 
produce more and to produce 
goods of the . right kind—coal, 
steel, textiles, and food. At the 
same time, we must make even 
greater efforts to sell more goods 
in the Western Hemisphere, 
especially in the United States 
and Canada as they supply many 
of our vital imports. 

We Must Export 

Now, this export business is 
not going to be as easy in 1949 
as it was in 1947, or even 1948. 
Then, the whole world, not even 
excluding America, was starved 
of goods, and those who had 
them and could place them on the 
market could command very high 
prices indeed. But today so many 
sellers have appeared with their 
wares that the buyer is able to 
choose. very carefully and also 
to dictate the prices. Yet Britain 
must export, and export to 
America, perhaps the most diffi¬ 
cult market where many com¬ 
peting European nations meet. 

The way to overcome this diffi¬ 
culty is to produce better goods 
-at a lower price. Therefore, the 
reduction of our costs of produc¬ 
ing goods is the third important 
task facing Britain’s economy 
this year. This brings us back to 
the question of productivity, for 
high productivity is the secret of 
lower prices. If two pins, or 
two motor-cars, or any other 
commodity, could be made in the 
time it previously took 'to make 
one the battle for productivity 
would be won and an all-round 
reduction of prices achieved. 


Battle Against Inflation 

Our fourth task is the' battle 
against inflation and the threat¬ 
ened rise in the cost of living. 

tha south const nnd Tbis battle . is b i' no means won, 

and it must continue this year. 
The weapons used, the Govern- 


their varies : will resemble aero 
plane wings, constructed to catch 
the full force of the powerful 
Atlantic winds. The electricity 
generated will be distributed by ■ 
the grid.. . 

Within eighteen months, it is 
reported, a slightly smaller pro¬ 
totype will be under construc¬ 
tion near Land’s End. By 1954, 
it is hoped, a start will have 
been made on the construction of 
the actual windmills. 

Harnessing the wind to pro¬ 
duce electricity will mean a great 
saving of coal, and thus release 
more for export. 


ment informs us, will be the 
same as in the past two years— 
high taxation and the greatest 
possible amount of personal 
savings. ' 

This survey, then; not only in¬ 
forms every, citizen of the facts 
of our economic situation but also 
states very simply the tasks 
which the nation as a whole has 
to undertake in the course of 
a year. As proof of the. useful¬ 
ness of an economic survey three 
foreign nations, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, and Norway have followed 
this British idea. 


]^ext week the North Atlantic 

Treaty is due to be signed in 
Washington. It will be signed 
by representatives of the eight 
countries which have drawn it 
up: the United States, Britain, 
France, Canada, ’Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg, and 
Norway. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is 
really a defensive arrangement 
by which the nations signing it 
agree that if any of them are in 
the future attacked by an aggres¬ 
sive power the others shall go to 
their aid. The Treaty is to be 
in force for .20 years. The 
countries signing the Treaty will 
set up a Council which will 
establish a Defence Committee to 
decide how the Treaty' nations 
will help one another if one or 
more of them is attacked. 

Denmark, Iceland, Italy, and 
Portugal have been invited to 
join this ' defensive association, 
and it is open for other nations 
to join it. 

It is sad that such a Treaty 
should have to come into being, 
but it is necessary because the 
United Nations, unhappily, has 
not yet been able to provide the 
security against war for .which 
the world is yearning. 

At the same time the Treaty 
is in every way consistent with 
the Charter of the United 
Nations, for Article 51 of the 
Charter recognises the right of 
nations to join in such collective 
defence. 

In our Parliament Mr Bevin 
said the Treaty must be re¬ 
garded as a concrete expression 
of the identity of view long held 
by the western nations. “It 
recognises,” he declared, “the 
common heritage and civilisation 
of their, peoples, founded on 
principles of democracy, in¬ 
dividual liberty, and the rule of 
law between nations. It is based 
on an understanding and deter¬ 
mination to preserve our way 
of life.” 

FRIEND OF ALL 
DUMB CREATURES 

J ^ great American friend of all 
dumb animals has died in 
Dr Reid’ Blair of the New York 
Zoo. 

Dr Blair was an expert in 
mbnlcey’s : colds, looking after 
them with all the friendly care of 
a true animal lover. Whenever a 
lion needed his claws cut 
Dr Blair was sent for, and he 
helped the elephants, too, to keep 
■ their huge paws in a healthy 
condition. 

When a tiger slipped and in¬ 
jured a muscle Dr Blair soothed 
the injured beast and massaged 
the painful muscle. On one 
occasion he even removed'scales 
from the eyes of a rattlesnake. 
The chimpanzee’s food problems, 
and what would agree with the 
giant panda, .were all brought to 
Dr Blair for his wise advice. , 

The New York Zoo animals 
seemed to love him and re¬ 
sponded to his touch and treat¬ 
ment. They will miss him, and so 
will millions of American children 
who liked to , think . that their 
animal friends were in his 
capable charge. 


NEGRO AMBASSADOR < 

The first American Negro evei* 
appointed to represent the U S 
as an Ambassador is Mr Edward 
R. Dudley. He has been nomina-. 
ted Ambassador to Liberia, the 
Negro republic in West Africa. 

Tatrol Sccojul Alan Jones, 14, 
of the 1st Clacton-on-Sea Group, 
has been awarded the Cornwell 
Certificate . for courage and’ 
cheerfulness in two years of 
suffering, ; 

This year's Royal Maundy 
money, to be presented at Easter, 
icill be Without the letters hid. 
Imp {Emperor of India).' It will 
be presented to 54 men and 54 
women, the King being , 54. 

The use of radio-telephony to 
control railway shunting opera¬ 
tions—described in the C N some 
weeks ago—has been tried out 
for the first time in the White- 
moor marshalling yard , 
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Trumpeters of the Girls Training 
Corps, Women’s Junior Air Corps, 
and theGirls Nautical Training Corps 
meet at Shepherd’s Bush, London. 

On the agenda of the Liberal 
Party Assembly at Hastings re¬ 
cently was a resolution proposing 
to establish Scottish and Welsh 
Parliaments'with powers over all 
home affairs of those countries. 

The Tudor Eight four-jet ex¬ 
perimental airliner is to make 
flights to heights of nearly eight 
miles. 

The capital of Papua and Neio 
Guinea is to be Port Moresby. 
Rabaul was the capital until a 
volcanic eruption , in 1937. The 
capital was being transferred to 
Lae when the Japanese invaded 
the country. 

An annual National Theatre 
Award for the best actor, actress, 
supporting player, and producer 
in London is being organised by 
Paddington Theatre-Lovers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mind the Baby 

Permission .to earn pocket 
money by minding babies while 
parents are out has been given 
to sixth-form girls of Sale County 
High School, near Manchester, on 
condition that they finish their 
homework, are in bed by 10 pm, 
and have their parents’ approval. 

There were 402 people killed 
on the roads of Great Britain 
last January compared with 547 
in December. Seriously injured 
numbered 3173, 

The first passenger liner to 
dock rxt Trieste since the war took 
on board 1500 displaced persons 
who are settling in Australia. 
The liner was the British motor- 
ship, Dundalk Bay, formerly a 
German ship. The immigrants 
were mostly Poles and people 
from the Baltic region. 

The 'Home Secretary has 
accepted a new clause to the 
Licensing Bill prohibiting the 
employment of persons under 18 
in places used for -the sale and 
consumption of intoxicating 
liquor in State-managed houses 
in new towns. . " 


SECRET MAGIC 

. At a ; . recent ' meeting of 
magicians from. all over the 
country, fears were expressed that 
the constant repetition of conr 
juring tricks Jn television pro¬ 
grammes might make people lose 
- interest in them. It was decided 
to request the BBC to keep the 
■ tricks secret. . . ’ J ■ ! J - 

Therc is only one dentist in 
India to every 400,000 of the 
population. 

Baptist Sunday School children 
in St Albans have collected 30,000 
farthings for missionaries in 
India. 

At Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, 
dustmen ;are paid one penny a 
mile for cycling to work. 

BRAINY 

At Abingdon Grammar School, 
117 children of atomic scientists 
employed at Harwell, Berkshire, 
have passed the entrance ex¬ 
amination with full marks. Room 
has to be made for 45 more and 
the school is to be enlarged at a 
cost of £18,000. 

The lirst African girl short¬ 
hand-typist in Uganda has 
finished her training. 

During restoration work on a 
15th-century guest house for 
C hicks ands Priory at She fjord, 
Bedfordshire, a frieze with pre- 
Reformation texts was found. . 

A cyclone that ravaged the 
. ports of Gladstone and Rock¬ 
hampton, Queensland, flattened 
or unroofed Over 100 buildings 
and rendered more than 300 
people homeless. 

Peace Tree 

The first of the new lindeh 
trees has been planted in Berlin’s 
Tiergarten by the Chief Burgo¬ 
master of .the. City, Herr Reuter. 
More are to come from Holstein. 
The former pleasant woodland 
was destroyed by bombs. 

The Canadian Navy League 
trophy for all-round efficiency in 
training and sport has been won 
by Luton Sea Cadets. 

President Peron took the oath 
of allegiance to Argentina's new 
constitution recently. This takes 
the place of the Liberal constitu¬ 
tion of 1853, and allows the Pre¬ 
sident to be re-elected, it is be¬ 
lieved in Argentina that the new 
. constitution was brought in to 
enable President Peron to be re- 
elected. 

MORE AMERICANS 

The population of the United 
States is estimated to have'ip,- 
creased by 2,512,000 during 1948 
and to have been 147,946,000 on 
January 1 this year. 

Mr Thomas H. Court has pre- 
sented 27 early microscopes and 
other instruments to the Science 
Museum, South Kensington. 
Some of the items once belonged 
to George III, including ‘ “Dr 
Hooke's Microscope," made about 
1675. 

Queen Victoria’s wedding shoes 
have been presented to, North¬ 
ampton Museum of Footwear by 
Mrs Robin Gray. The shoes end 
the tradition that the Queen had 
small feet, for the soles are nine 
inches long. A lady to whom 
they were given in 1841 wrote 
that “ , . . they are no Cinder¬ 
ella’s slippers.” . 

An American expedition which 
has been exploring -the southern 
approaches to Mount Everest has 
reported that native farms and 
houses are now found high in 
the hills near the- mountain> and 
that some typical wild creatures 
of the region are disappearing. 
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Ambassadors 


Youth 


Twenty-six boys and girls between 16 and 18 flew to London 
from 13 countries to attend the World Forum of Youth. These 
three delegates from Norway and Sweden are studying a map 
to find their way about London. 


Nest Robber’s 
Nightmare 

T IIE poster below by the famous 
artist Fougasse, is accom¬ 
panied by the advice: When you 
.find a bird’s nest, don’t touch, 
don't stay long, don't go often. 
How would you like it yourself? 

. It would ^certainly be most un¬ 
pleasant if, while one were out, a 
bird about the size of St Paul’s 
Cathedral came and took the 
baby out of its cot to add to his 



collection. Yet that is how it 
must appear to the birds when 
their nests are robbed by human 
beings. 

. Would that all potential looters 
of birds’ nests could have such 
dreams to deter them from taking 
the eggs of the birds that cheer 
our lives and help our food supply 
by keeping down the numerous 
insect pests. 

The poster is issued byUPAW 
(The Universities Federation for 
Animal Welfare), 284 Regent’s 
Park Road, Finchley, London, 
N 3. ... 

RETURN OF THE 
VICTORS 

Chipper George Mann and his 
0 men are returning to this 
country after a very successful 
winter tour in South Africa. 
Like the Australians last summer, 
our cricketers have maintained 
an unbeaten record during the 
whole of the touring programme. 

Everywhere they went the 
M C C players gave great pleasure 
to South African cricket 
followers, and although several 
games were played in almost 
tropical heat they always gave 
of their best with bat and ball, 
and were excellent in the field. 

After a few weeks’ rest, George 
Mann and his men will be 
donning their flannels again for 
the opening of another English 
season, which will see us in 
opposition to the New Zealanders. 


EVENING WEAR 

Government of India have 
sent a circular to all Indian 
civil servants asking them to wear 
formal Indiap ■ dress instead of 
European evening dress when 
they gp to evening parties. The 
circular describes, formal Indian 
dress as “some kind of black coat, 
buttoned up to the neck and 
white or black trousers, or choori- 
dar pyjamas.” 

. The word pyjamas is used 
here in its original sense, for we 
took it from India; it had earlier 
come from the Persian pae jamah 
meaning- *‘leg, clothing.” When 
used in India nowadays it means 
very loose trousers drawn in at 
the waist and at the ankles. 

Most Expensive 
Advertisement 

Chicago firm recently placed 
what is claimed to be the 
most expensive single advertise¬ 
ment ever to appear in a news¬ 
paper; it introduced a new house¬ 
hold help in the form of a 
material which picks up dirt, 
grease, and liquids with ease. 

A page of the material was 
inserted in the Chicago Tribune, 
and the cost, including that of 
the 440,000 square yards of 
material used, was 40,000 dollars. 

Famous Library’s New 
Home. 

rpiiE Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees have worked out a 
£60,000 scheme to make a new 
home for the Scottish Central 
Library in a building that' will 
worthily house its books. 

The building, which stands 
in Edinburgh’s Royal Mile, is 
a centuries’-old . tenement at 
Fishers’ Close, Lawnmarket,' 
already scheduled for preserva¬ 
tion and owned by the Corpora¬ 
tion. It was built up against the 
adjoining property and down the 
front is a series of small windows 
each giving light to a small room 
about three feet square. Although 
these were known in the 17th- 
century as prayer-chambers, it is 
thought by some that they were 
retiring-rooms, or “du sting 
chambers" into which the 
nobility went to dust their wigs. 

This exterior will remain as an 
example of a historic building, 
but the whole of the interior 
will be reconstructed. 


YOUTH RESEARCH 

A research and advisory com¬ 
mittee on youth and its 
problems is to be established by 
the Council of King George’s 
Jubilee Trust. 

The Trust was founded in 1935 
to promote the welfare-physical, 
mental and spiritual—of the 
younger generation, and its 
grants to national youth organisa¬ 
tions now total £750,000. 

The new.Research Committee 
will have among its members 
representatives of religious bodies, 
trade unions, industry, the uni¬ 
versities, education, and social 
research, and assessors from 
Government departments. 

. A Great Miler 

When Roger Bannister, the 
Oxford University athletics 
president, won the inter-Varsity 
mile recently in 4 minutes 16.2 
seconds he broke a 44-year-old 
record. The previous best Varsity 
time for the mile was 4 minutes 
17.8 seconds, set up by “Dark 
Blue” C. C. Henderson-Hamilton 
in 1905. (The ( world’s record is 
4 minutes 1.4 seconds, achieved 
by the famous Swede, Gundar 
Haegg, in 1945). 

Roger Bannister, medical 
student, who is 20, has now won 
the inter-Varsity mile for Oxford 
three times in successive , years 
and is regarded as one of 
England’s brightest hopes for 
next year’s Empire Games in 
New Zealand and for the 1952 
Olympics. . A six-footer with a 
beautiful action and wonderful 
stamina, this ’ young athlete 
might have worn England’s 
colours in last summer’s Olympic 
Games at Wembley, but declined 
an invitation because he thought 
he was too inexperienced. 

NEW ROADS FOR 
EUROPE 

JTJxperts from 13 countries and 
from the three western zones 
of Germany have developed a 
scheme for new main roads for 
Europe, thereby to speed up 
international trade. One of the 
many new roads is to run from 
Helsinki, in Finland, right across 
Europe to Marseilles, another 
from Warsaw to Paris, and 
another from Edinburgh to Rome. 
But the Channel Tunnel, to con¬ 
nect England to France, was not 
included in the scheme. 

Plan^for a road tunnel through 
the Alps, however;were included, 
.and negotiations have been 
taking place between France, 
Italy, and Switzerland as to 
whether an Alpine tunnel should 
be under Mont Blanc or under 
the Great St Bernard Pass. 

It is also suggested that Italy, 
to ease her unemployment prob¬ 
lem, might provide gangs of 
workmen to help, the Italians 
being skilful in road-making. 

Dam Builders 
Wanted 

'J'o assist' in the . great Snowy 
River Diversion scheme—de¬ 
scribed recently in the CN—the 
Australian Government is seeking 
to obtain the services of engineers 
from other countries, and is 
to ask the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in.the United States 
whether it can send key men to 
help in this vast project. 

Inquiries will also be made in 
other countries where large dam 
works have been carried out. > 

The irrigation areas to be 
provided by the Snowy River 
scheme will provide fertile farm¬ 
lands for an additional popula¬ 
tion of two million. 


Bees and Sunflowers 


the great new scheme of food 
production in East Africa 
cannot prosper on groundnut 
cultivation alone the authorities 
there are supplementing their 
nuts with a generous addition of 
sunflowers and have planned to 
grow these crops in rotation. 

We have but to watch a parrot 
lunching on the seeds of the sun¬ 
flower to realise how good a food 
these are for birds; but for 
human beings the property now 
sought is the excellent oil that 
the seeds, like the nuts, contain. 
There is a market for the small 
quantities of such seed gro^vn in 
England, but in East Africa, in 
addition to 25,000 acres for 
groundnuts, the Government is 
devoting 20,000 acres at Kongwa 
and 2700 at Urumbo to its first 
sunflower crop. . 

GANDHI’S MEDALS 

Two medals have just been 
found in the vaults of the 
Government of India at New 
Delhi. They were awarded to the 
late Mahatma Gandhi for leading 
an ambulance in the Zulu and 
Boer wars in South Africa. . 

When Mahatma Gandhi was 
about to start his first non- 
co-operation movement ^against 
the British in India in 1919, he 
sent back his medals to the 
Indian Government and an 
official must have placed them 
carefully away in the vault where 
they have lain until now. 

Improving the View 

]yjR John Elliott Huxtable, of 
Bexhill-on-Sea, used to spend 
his holidays at Keswick in the 
Lake District. 

One of his favourite views was 
that of Skiddaw and the Borrow- 
dale Hills as seen from the 
beautiful churchyard at Cros- 
thwaite. But he thought it could 
be improved. In his recently- 
published will Mr Huxtable left, 
in addition to £1000 for Cros- 
thwaite Church, £250 for improv¬ 
ing the churchyard, and said, “I 
strongly recommend the thinning 
of the trees there, so as to 
improve the appearance of, and 
the view from, the churchyard.” 

In accordance with this, a line 
of 20 spruce trees has just been 
cut down, leading to a great 
enhancement of the view. 


This area, a botanist has 
pointed out, means about 30 
million sunflower heads.. Now, 
the sunflower cannot set its seeds 
unless the flowers have been 
fertilised by bees. In preparing 
, the land for cultivation, great 
quantities of vegetation have had 
to be destroyed, and it is feared 
that in that destruction vast 
multitudes of wild bees may have 
perished. In that case there 
might not survive sufficient of 
these precious insects to visit 
and fertilise the sunflowers. 

If, however, the bees are 
present in sufficient numbers, 
British households will have an 
additional supply of splendid oil 
for cooking and other domestic 
purposes. Once again man is 
dependent on the insect for essen¬ 
tial food. 

Bridge of Love 

The lovely city of Florence is 
looking its beautiful self 
again; the rubble is cleared away, 
and the city is planning to rebuild 
its bridges, including the Ponte 
Trinita, built in 1540, with three 
lovely arches. 

It was planned to rebuild the 
bridge in a modern style in ferro¬ 
concrete, but happily the original 
plans of Ammanati, the builder, 
have been found and Florentines 
are now buying bricks and stones 
so that the bridge may be an 
exact, replica of the old. A brick 
for the bridge costs 100 lire and 
a stone 1000 lire. A generous 
American friend of Florence, 
Mr Kress, is joining in too. 
Florence’s new bridge will be the 
old bridge again, built with a 
people’s love and care. 

THE NEW LOOK 
IN PA CKING 

A new packing material called 
Pliofilm, now being made at 
Wolverhampton, is transparent, 
odourless, and. moisture-proof. 
This factory is the first to make 
the material in this country, but 
during the war.it was made in 
America and used to pack aero¬ 
plane engines, making greasing 
and de-greasing unnecessary. / 

Pliofilm can be used for every 
variety of wrapping—for face 
powder, soap, and cheese side by 
side without harm, and motor¬ 
cars. 



Lights of London 

A unit of the Territorial Searchlight Regiment Is here seen giving 
a demonstration during exercises at Grove Park, London. The 
regiment is a mixed one for men and women, and includes cadets. 
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ERIC GILLETT WRITES ABOUT . ... 


Three Films With Settings in 
Mexico, England, France 


f J^iiE best film that has appeared 
in the West End of London 
for some months has been given*' 
an A certificate but it will be 
appreciated by a great; many 
of * the fourteen-year-olds. The 
Treasure of Sierra Madre, made 
by Warner Brothers from a novel 
by B. Traven, was produced by 
Henry ~ Blanke and directed by 
John Huston, who also wrote the 
screen play. 

. .Here is a picture with an un¬ 
familiar setting—Tampico in 
Mexico and the mountains near 
it,.in 1920—with,a subject of real 
importance, a first-rate and ex¬ 
citing story, some beautiful 
mountain scenery, and a cast of 
actors who have been well chosen 
for .the parts they play. 

Dobbs (Humphrey Bogart) and 
^ Curtin (Tim Holt) are two down- 
and-outs from the USA stranded 
in Tampico In a cheap lodging- 
house .they meet Howard (Walter 
Huston), an old man who has 
done many things for a living, 
including prospecting for gold, 
which figures largely in his talk. 
With the little money they have 
the three men 1 form a prospecting 
expedition to search for gold 
among the Mexican mountains. 

After a rather slow beginning 
the film gathers speed , and. 
incident follows .incident to a 
climax which is as fitting as it is 
unexpected. Two of the men 
learn that gold is not all that 
they r thought it was. Walter 
Huston dominates The Treasure 
of 'Sierra Madre and gives the 
finest piece of acting in the,film, 
which his son directed. , 


RARE VISITOR 

^ curious catch was made the 
- other day. by a Lowestoft- 
drifter-trawler in the North Sea 
40 miles east of . the port. 

It was an eagle ray, common in 
tropical and temperate seas, but 
rarely found in British, home 
waters. The find has been sent 
to the r Lowestoft laboratory of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for examination. It 
weighed between three and four 
pounds, - 

The eagle ray has wide, ( wing- 
like fins, a head similar to that 
of a frog, and a long tail armed 
with a spine. It is sometimes 
called a whip ray or devil-fish. 


A LL Over the Town, based 
on the stage play by R. F. 
Delderfield, is an amusing, light¬ 
hearted comedy of life in a small 
West-country seaside town. The 
direction by Derek Twist suits 
the story, which concerns the 
struggle of Nat Hearn (Norman 
Wooland), editor of the local 
paper, The Clarion, to print 
honest accounts . and' criticism 
of wlfat goes on in Tormouth in 
spite of the attempt made by 
various local interests to stop him 
doing so. 

; A newspaper must be fearless 
if it is to serve its proper purpose 
and this film shows very enter¬ 
tainingly why this is so. Sarah 
Churchill, * Bryan Forbes, • and 
Patric Doonan are all good as 
members of'the newspaper staff, 
and Norman Wooland not only 
acts well, he has a speaking. 
voice of remarkable quality, 
which he used to great advantage 
as Horatio in the film of Hamlet. . 

^he newest film made by 
Children’s Entertainment 
Films (GB Instructional Ltd) is 
a story of the. French Revolu¬ 
tion, Trapped^by the Terror. It 
has plenty of incident, but the 
director, Cecil Musk, has made 
the acting too stagey here and 
there. Scenes- in a film must 
appear to be very natural if they 
are to be effective. In places 
Trapped by the Terror is too 
theatrical altogether. In spite of 
this fault it has excitement and 
suspense and will be enjoyed by 
many of the children for whom 
it is intended. 

Philip (James Kenney), who is 
trying to rescue his father and 
mother, the Count and Countess 
Dupois, from the prison where 
they have been placed by the 
revolutionaries, is helped . by 
Maurice (Colin Simpson), Marie 
(Valerie Carton), and their 
parents, the local baker and his 
wife. There are some thrilling 
moments before Philip and his 
party leave the prison, and a long 
chase before they board the 
waiting fishing-vessel for England 
and safety. 

It , is worth noting that at 
present Britain is the only 
country in the world giving 
serious attention to the produc¬ 
tion of films intended specially 
for audiences of children. ‘ 



New Helicopter 

One of the latest types of helicopter is the Fairey Gyrodyne, 
which was demonstrated recently near Maidenhead, Berkshire. 
The Gyrodyne has an airscrew fitted to a stub wing which 
provides the forward propulsion, and a rotor providing the lift. 

CN ASTRONOMER WRITES ABOUT A COMING . . . 

Total Eclipse of the Moon 



. A scene, from.The Treasure of Sierra Madre 


T he spectacle of the Full Moon 
being totally eclipsed may be 
witnessed during ’April. It will 
happen in the very early hours 
of Wednesday, April 13. 

The eclipse begins at 3.28 am 
(Summer Time), when the Moon’s 
first contact with Earth’s shadow 
may be seen at the point in¬ 
dicated on our drawing. After 
that, . the encroaching shadow 
will spread, over the Moon until 
by 4.28 her surface is entirely 
obscured. 

The total eclipse will now have ' 
begun, and will last until 
5.54 a m, x an exceptionally long 
period for a total eclipse. During , 
this time the Moon will be in the 
south-west sky almost midway" 
between the horizon and over¬ 
head, but veering round to west. 
After about 5.54 the Moon will 
begin to emerge from the 
shadow that has covered her for 
so long, and it will take another . 
hour for her to get clear, which 
will be at about 6.54 am, , 

The Moon will now be very • 
low in the west, and the dawn 
well advanced in the east; but 
an opportunity will be provided 
for early risers to see the Moon' 
begin to emerge and the Sun to 
light up her surface at the point ‘ 
indicated on the drawing. * . - 

F]or Early Risers 

However, the end of the eclipse 
will not be seen because the 
Moon will set at 6.16 a m. More- 1 
over, the Sun rises at about 6.10; ’-' 
so the early period between, say,*; 
3.30 and 5 am will provide the. 
best spectacle. . _ ; 

It is-usual to describe the- 
Moon, when totally immersed ih; 
the Earth’s shadow, as totally" 
eclipsed- but it is rare - for the; 
Moon entirely to vanish. Instead 
she may be perceived either as a 
dark greyish, and strange-looking ‘ 
disc, or as a readily-discerniblev 
one with a copper-coloured hue : 
and very faintly revealing details, 
on her surface, 

If this latter is the case it will 
be due to the sunlight being 


refracted through the ring of 
atmosphere which for a depth 
of about 250 miles encircles the 
Earth’s sphere, as observed from 
the Moon at total eclipse. The 
lower and most obvious stratum 
of this atmospheric ring is 
reddish, such as we see in our 
sunsets, and is due to the sa|me 
cause. 

It is this ring of predominantly 
reddish light which paitially 
lights up the lunar surface, and 
gives it. the copper-hued effect. 
There are, however, occasions 
when terrestrial clouds : pre¬ 
ponderate in those regions and 



so the reddish, tint - becomes 
obscured.. The result is that less 
light reaches the Moon through 
this' encircling ring and that' 
which does lacks the sunset hues. 
Then the Moon appears dark 
and greyish. 

The period of totality is ex* 
ceptionaljy long on this, occasion 
because the ,Moon : is very near! 
f perigee, :her nearest .point, to the! 
Earth, and. only about, 224,000 
miles away, The' Moon 's:apogee,« 
.or farthest/ distance, is . about; 
252,000 miles. ; ' T. . .,.. : 

- The Moon will therefore have.! 
to travel much', farther, through i 
the .Earth’s great, cone of shadow, ; 
and so.remain for a longer time! 
immersed Tn it! .The length 4 'of. 
this shadow. .. varies ' with’ . our! 
world’s distance from the Sun. At. 
present it amounts. ffo...about- 
858,000 ‘miles. _ * G, F. M.'. 

Put Your' Clocks On 

gUMMEfi ; Trje.-' begins in .the! 

early hours. of Sunday,' 
April. 3! Remember to put your 
clocks forward one hour before 
going to bed on Saturday night.- 


The- Children's Newspaper, April 2, )949 

Spring-Cleaning 
the Needle 

]Tor 70 years Cleopatra’s Needle, 

. the massive obelisk that 
stands on the Victoria Embank¬ 
ment in London, has escaped the 
attentions of workmen whose job 
it is to spring-clean the capital’s 
outdoor statues and monuments. 
But now that ICI specialists 
have perfected a chemical that 
will remove the thick coat of., 
grime without damaging the 
inscriptions Londoners may soon 
be able to see it as rosy-pink as 
when Thothmes III had . it 
erected in-Heliopolis about 34 
centuries ago. 

Actually neither this granite 
pillar nor its twin, which stands 
in Central Park, New York, has 
any connection with Cleopatra, 
for they were set up long before 
she was born, and she had been 
dead .18 years when they, were; 
removed to Alexandria in the 
year 12 b c. ■ 

Buried in Sand 

For centuries the two massive 
pillars lay buried in the sand, and 
in 1820 Mohammed Ali, Egypt’s 
able viceroy, offered one to King 
George the Fourth, who refused 
it, thinking it * was not worth 
transporting to this country. In 
1877, however, Sir Erasmus 
Wilson offered £10,000 towards 
expenses, but then the problem 
of how to ship it had to be faced. * 

A brilliant civil engineer named 
John Dixon thought of enclosing 
it in a metal cylinder with 
pointed ends so that it could be 
towed and had the parts sent 
out to Egypt and re-assembled 
there. This cigar-shaped craft 
had a cabin, mast, rails, and a 
rudder, but proved . difficult to 
handle in bad weather. In a 
terrific storm the cylinder turned 
turtle and could not be righted. 
Then a rescue boat from her 
escort, the Olga, capsized, drown¬ 
ing six men as they neared the 
strange craft, called the Cleo¬ 
patra. 

When further trouble was 
encountered the Olga’s captain 
cut adrift from-the cylinder for 
safety’s sake, but the great 
obelisk was not lost entirely. Her 
casing was water-tight and, after 
a search lasting 60 days, it was 
located and towed into a Spanish' 
harbour.- Only a few repairs were 
needed to make the Cleopatra 
completely seaworthy, and in 
January 1878 it arrived in 
London. 

At first it was proposed to erect 
it in the forecourt of the British 
Museum, but experts maintained 
that sewers would crack under its 
weight if it were hauled along 
: the streets. For that reason • it - 
was. set up in the, handiest place 
—at '.the. river’s edge. , ' . , 

- Even then-the Needle’s troubles' 
were not over; for it was later* 
struck by lightning, and twice; 
have German; bombs * chipped 
splinters.from.it. v - -r. ■ / 

. • ■ HARVEST ; 

*Jihe ' provost 5 of Nairobi' Cathe- 

‘Vdrar has;- had a pleasant 
surprise; ; he v lias received a 
cheque for a month’s collections 

* from a part of the Cathedra 1 - 
congregation about whom he had 
known' nothing. The cheque 
came from the' “church.’’ at'the 
headquarters of the groundnut' 
scheme, in Tanganyika, where, 
the‘European staff gather in a 

* grass" hut : on Sundays and. 
because they have no clergyman, 
follow the Nairobi Cathedral 
service from the* wireless-broad-* 
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THE LINER CAPTAIN 


© 


OTHER PEOPLE'S JOBS—The fourth in our series 
of articles specially written for C N by Alan Ivime^ 


W HEN that giant liner 
Queen Elizabeth is in 
.• port at Southampton 
you can see her from' the train 
a long way off, standing up 
above the town like a. great 
black cliff. And when you reach 
the dockside you feel she is 
almost too big to be true. A vast 
, wall of black steel, with hundi*eds 
of rivets glistening in the sun/ 
goes up into the sky and, higher 
still, two immense red-and-black 
funnels make you crane' your 
neck so much that you might 
walk over the side and into the 
water. 

I went up a long, canvas- 
hooded gangway, through a door 
in the vessel’s enormous side, and 
so into a big hall. Then up in a 
lift, for I forget how many 
storeys, and out into a passage 
and, at last, into the Captain's 
State Room. And that was where 
I met Commodore Ford, CBE, 
RNR. 

JJere, with Mrs Ford and a 
‘ friend, I sat in a comfort¬ 
able armchair and talked to the 
captain of this very famous ship. 
He is Commodore of the Cunard # 
White Star fleet, and in his time* 
has commanded the Mauretania, 
Aquitania, and Queen Mary. He 
. is over six feet, a white-headed 
Viking of a man, and he rules 
a floating steel wonder-palace 
which charges through the sea 
at 30 miles ap hour, holds 3500 
people, and is’ about a fifth of a 
miU long. 



Commodore Ford, the Queen 
Elizabeth's Captain 

£Jommodore Ford, who lives at 
Fleet, in Hampshire, and sees 
his home about one week in eyery 
four, comes down to Southamp¬ 
ton and goes aboard the day 
before.his ship sails. He receives 
a verbal report that all the 
different departments, from en¬ 
gine-room to kitchens, ship’s 
boats to radar, are in order. 

“Everything is checked,” he 
nodded, “even the ship's siren— 
perhaps you heard a toot just 
now? , And then we’re ready, to 
go, We' shall be sailing to¬ 



morrow at 9 o’clock, and the first 
thing to' do is to get out of here,” 
ahd he glanced towards the 
dock, big enough for a dozen 
ordinary ships . but looking a 
rather tight fit for this one. 

“The first thing I have to think 
of is the safety of the ship; then 
the comfort of the passengers, 
and after that the time table. If 
we strike bad weather we slow 
down—I’ve been down to five 
knots before now—just keeping 
her head into the wind. And, of 
course, we carry a gyroscope to 
. check rolling.” y . 1 

Afterwards, when I toured the 
ship from bridge to ballroom, I 
fully understood what he meant. 

“You must be sure to see our 
nurseries,” he said, smiling 
—and I did, you may be sure. 
“We have three- of them, and in 
one there’s a little bridge all 

complete with a wheel and 

engine-room telegraph. The kids 
- have ’ a fine time steering the 
ship. One American passenger 
said to me: ‘ Do you know that 
the Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary are known to every boy in 
the USA? Those kids have 

books about them and plans of 
them and models of them, right 
out in the Middle West, a 

thousand miles from the nearest 
ocean.- Yes, sir!' 

“Of course,” added the Commo¬ 
dore, “all those thousands of 
GIs we carried around the world 
when we were a troopship during 
the war made the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth known even 
more widely in 
America.” He 
went on to tell 
. me how all the 
wonderful panel¬ 
ling in the ship 
had been 
boarded over 
and had hardly 
suffered. But 
I. that the soldiers 
nailed boots, 
with all the run¬ 
ning up and 
down stairs, had 
played havoc 
with the treads. 
“We needed 
I about a square 
mile of linoleum 
when we refitted 
after peace 
!• came.” 



Commodore Ford with two of his officers on a wing of the bridge 


what that white-haired, tall 
figure must have experienced, day 
and night for years, with all those 
thousands of lives under his 
immediate and personal care. 

And there are plenty of cares 
in peacetime. Every passenger- 
millionaire and Soviet diplomat, 
bishop and film star, “best seller ” 
author or honeymoon couple— 
expects this 83,000-ton liner to 
be there on time. But there is 
always the Atlantic. 

“In the spring,”, : Commodore 
Ford explained, “we have to take 
a more’ southerly and longer 
course. The warmer weather 
melts the ice in Polar waters and 
big bits break off as icebergs 
and drift south with the current 
and into the shipping lanes. We 
get information on where they 
are from U S planes which patrol 
the area, and we plot the bergs 
on a chart. But the only one. 
I’m interested in is the most 
southerly one, ahd we keep to the 
south of that.” And then a 
twinkle came into his eye. 

“J^oT -long ago a hurricane was 
reported in the Caribbean, 
moving north. These things 
travel fast, you know, and its 
course was taking it right across 
ours. I ordered ropes to be 
rigged across the decks -for people 
to hold on to,land had the fiddles 
.fixed on the dining tables (fiddles 


are wooden racks with holes to 
fit plates and tumblers and pre¬ 
vent them spilling in rough 
weather). ■ Passengers’ saw all 
these preparations and,wondered 
what was happening. But the 
hurricane changed its course 
suddenly and we sailed peacefully 
into New York Harbour. I got 
my leg pulled a bit, I can tell you. 
But I wasn’t taking any risks. 

“And don’t forget that when we 
do get to New York we h^ve only 
48 hours to make the turn-round. 
In that time an ocean-going 
hotel with over 2000 guests must - 
be completely cleaned —beds 
changed, stores taken in, fuel and 
water, and so on. The Americans 
can hustle, but they often ask 
me in New York how we do it.” 

i 

■JJ NDER his quiet and cheery 
L manner anyone could see how 
proud Commodore Ford is of his 
ship. He has taken her all over 
the world, through areas strewn' 
with mines and others infested 
with submarines, and through 
the storms of the Seven Seas. 
And he .knows that his ship is 
one of the finest possible tokens 
of British enterprise and re¬ 
liability. 

And when I stood, at last, on 
her bridge, high above the roofs 
of (Southampton, I couldn’t help 
feeling proud, too—of having met 
such a captain, and such a ship! 


A Southampton lad, one of the Queen Elizabeth's page boys, regard* his 
great ship with as much pride as does the captain 


A F TER WARDS, 
when I was 
seeing the gym¬ 
nasium. and the 
swimming bath 
and the full-size 
cinema, the 
lovely furnish¬ 
ings o f t h e 
cabins—the silks 
and Coloured 
leathers and the 
carpets—and the 
wonder f u1 
kitchens com¬ 
plete with every¬ 
thing even to a> 
battery of egg-, 
boil e r s, I 
thought of the* 
ship in her war¬ 
time grey, con¬ 
quering by sheer 
speed and sea¬ 
manship .all the 
wiles of • the U-. 
boats w ho 
hunted her in 
packs. And I 
thought, too, of 



A peep inside the Queen Elizabeth's luxurious first-class salon 
with its concert platform and fine dance floor 
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Aluminium School 

The first prefabricated aluminium school has been opened at 
Lockleaze, Bristol. The aluminium components were built by the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company, and took nine months to complete. 


Margarine From the Sea 


Qcientists are experimenting 
with plankton—-a microscopic 
plant life which swarms in the 
sea—to see if it can be used as 
food for man. 

As a first step, apparatus is to 
be erected to extract fat from 
plankton at the Microbiological 
Research Insitute in Trinidad. 
This will be based on apparatus 
used by a German scientist 
during the war. He grew the 
microscopic plankton plants in 
long glass tubes filled with 
chemical solutions. When these 
were exposed to sunlight the 
plants grew very rapidly. Within 
a few days' the cells of the plants 
became full of fat, which was 
extracted and purified. The fat 
was used as animal feeding stuff, 
but experts think that properly- 
treated plankton fat will make 
excellent margarine. ,v;; ( 

Though it is the most common 
form of life in the sea, many 
people have never heard of 
plankton. Yet it forms the main 
food of the world’s largest 
animals—whales. Many ocean 
birds, such as albatrosses and 
storm petrels, also subsist very 
largely on plankton. 

Though not often visible to the 
eye, plankton is to be found 
everywhere in the sea. It is the 
floating or drifting life of the 
ocean, at the mercy of waves, 
winds, tides, and currents, and is 
therefore always on the move. 

If sea water is put into a 
tumbler it looks clear enough. 
But under quite a low-powered 
glass minute organisms will be 
seen. These are the smallest 
types of plankton. -By trailing a 
fine-mesh net from a boat larger 
ones,; visible to the .naked eye, 
can be obtained. 

Examined, under a microscope, 
these specks prove to be tiny 


shrimp-like creatures, small jelly¬ 
fishes and many other minute 
animals of various kinds ‘There 
will also be present the small 
green organisms representing 
plant plankton. Plant plankton 
is the most important kind, since 
all the rest of the life in the sea 
really depends on it. 

The plankton plants are very 
simple, being made up of one 
cell, the smallest possible amount 
of living matter capable of a free 
existence. Yet they contain oils, 
which prevent them from sink¬ 
ing, This is essential, as plank¬ 
ton can only live at the surface 
where there is sunlight. 

Minute as they are, plankton 
plants have some elaborate 
devices to keep them afloat. 
Some have long spines or bristles, 
or they may be united in chains. 
Others are shaped like a pillbox, 
needle, or cushion.. These green 
floating single-celled plants occur 
in enormous numbers, and the 
surface waters where they are 
found are often called the 
"meadows of the sea,’.’ for they 
may be compared with our grass 
meadows on land. 


In Memory of a Young. Hero' 


Tt is difficult to think of a more 
fitting memorial to a young 1 
man who gave his life • for a 
comrade than the new Andrew 
Duncan Home at Shiplake, on.the 
banks of the Thames in Oxford¬ 
shire, which is to be a holiday 
home for invalid boys. 

Andrew Duncan was an officer 
in the Grenadier Guards who 
died of wounds received in 
Germany when he ran forward 
under enemy fire to rescue a 
wounded guardsman. 

As (i memorial to him .his 
parents gave Lashbrcok House— 


April 2, 1949 


London’s Flower 


Lovers 


rjhiE judging of daffodils grown 
by schoolboys and girls in all 
parts of sprawling London has 
been going on this month. The 
competitions organised by the 
London Flower Lovers’ League 
this year attracted 41,700 entries 
from 507 school departments. 
Medals have«been given to the 
winning schools in each borough 
and certificates to individual 
children. - 

The league has also been doing 
excellent work in interesting 
country schools in London schools, 
and many boxes of flowers have 
found their way to brighten the 
dull corners - of schools in the 
most congested . areas of the 
capital. These gifts of flowers 
have led to many pleasant ex¬ 
changes of news and, in some 
• cases, exchange visits of the 
children.. 

The league is a part of the 
London Gardens Society which 
helps to beautify London by 
encouraging • the growing of 
flowers, particularly in those 
parts which are dull and ugly. 

Such is the enthusiasm aroused 
by the society’s work that a 
resident of far-away Vancouver 
Island, Mr George Townend, has 
collected a large quantity of seeds 
and bulbs from liis friends to send 
to London, and, equally helpful, 
has collected precious dollars to 
send as well. 


FOOTBALL AT THE 


OVAL 


The reason the plankton plant 
is so important is because it is 
a vital link in what scientists call 
the "food-chain ” of sea creatures. 

The plankton plant feeding oh 
simple salts and. gases is eaten 
by a .slightly larger creature 
called a copepod; the copepod is 
eaten by the, whitebait, the 
whitebait is eaten by mackerel, 
the mackerel is eaten by the 
porpoise. The porpoise dies, and 
its body eventually gives back to 
the sea those essential salts and 
gases on which . the plankton 
lives. ■ , i 

'And now the plankton>may be 
providing us with' nourishing 
margarine! * ' ' | 


^JUieiie is rejoicing throughout 
the cricketing world over the 
news that the Surrey County 
Cricket Club has obtained per- 
mission. to repair the bomb- 
damage suffered by their famous 
ground, The Oval, at Kennington, 
and to carry out certain overdue 
improvements and extensions. 

The Oval, although always 
royal property, a little more than 
a century ago was merely a 
cabbage garden. In 1845 it began 
the career that has made it one 
of the most renowned of all 
cricketing grounds, and all the 
world’s great players have 
appeared there. What is less 
known is that Kennington Oval 
was once _ as renowned as 
Wembley now is, as a head¬ 
quarters of Association football. 
Upon its turf were played inter¬ 
national games and Cup-ties, 
semi-finals, and finals^ . 


She’ll Catch It! 


■ now called the Andrew Duncan 
Home—to the-Invalid Children’s 
Aid Association. The Association 
seeks to raise £8500 to equip the; 
Home with a library, boats, and 
other amenities, 

Here boys between the ages, of 
12 and 15 will recover their 
health amid beautiful scenery 
described by Tennyson, wlio ; in 
June 1850 was married in Ship- 
lake Church. 



Smooth as Thames below your 
■ gates— 

TKnmcs along the silent level 
Streaming thro ' his osiered aits. 


The youngest member of the In-, 
ternational Jugglers’ Association 
is 12-year-old Brenda Marsh, who 
has been , juggling, since she was 
four.,. Here she is at the Magi¬ 
cians’ Conference in Manchester. 


The Cfet 



NEW ENGLISH BIBLE 


T 


NEEDS OF YOUTH 


T he recent conference called by 
the Government to deal 
with the problems raised by 
children who break the country's v 
laws and regulations revealed 
some startling facts about the 
needs of modern youth. 

Wrongdoing is often .the result 
of high spirits which must find 
an outlet, and many children 
still have nowhere to play except 
the streets. In London alone the 
number of cricket pitches in the 
parks has fallen from 350 to 80, 
and the number of football 
pitches from 436 to 150, There 
are many reasons, for this— 
chiefly Government requisition¬ 
ing and the need for more and 
more allotments. But youth 
must have space and the freedom 
to play and run and let off 
physical steam. 


A gain, youth needs more youth 
clubs. A leader of a London 


youth club told the conference 
that the boy who is a member of 
a club rarely gets into trQuble. 
But if more clubs are formed 
more youth leaders will be 
needed, and there are not nearly 
enough capable and friendly 
young men and women ready 
to be trained as youth leaders, or 
prepared to give part' of their 
time to the service of youth. 
Clubs mean premises, too ; the 
call for suitable and, better-- 
equipped dub premises is 
pressing. 

These are some of the basic 
needs of youth, particularly in 
the great cities. What is needed 
is a national drive for a generous 
provision of playing fields and 
clubs with adequate leadership. 
This would be a positive contri¬ 
bution towards solving the prob¬ 
lems of the nation's youth, and 
should be given a high place in 
the social programme. 


'he plan to give the English 
speaking world the Bible ii 
the language of modern speed 
is an event of importance. 

True, there are already sucl 
versions of the Bible, but mo si 
of them are the product ol 
scholars working alone. Thev 
bear the marks of personal views, 
and-the translations >have often 
been challenged. What is now 
proposed is a modern ‘version 
written in the speech of our time 
to which the finest Biblica 1 
scholars of our day will give 
their time and knowledge. 

No one wishes to supplant 
the Authorised Version which 
has become so interwoven with 
the English tongue; that prec¬ 
ious gift must ^be handed on 
intact to the youth of another 
generation. It can never be 
supplanted. But there is room, 
for an easily-read Bible printed 
simply as a modern book and 
in the speech used in ordinary 
conversation today. • 

‘ The gift of the Bible in modern, 
speech may do a lot towards tlie* 
revival of religion in our land,* 
for it was. when the English 
people were a Bible-read in g 
people that the practice of the; 
Christian faith was observed by 
the multitude. 


Sweet Machines 


D 


'Y’he long neglect 1 of the war 
. years is now showing itself 
in the frustrations which lead 
many boys and girls into diffi¬ 
culties with the authorities. 
Youth needs sympathetic and 
wise understanding. It is as full 
of rich and splendid impulses 
as ever, and usually will only 
find the wrong outlets for high 
spirits and energy if denied the 
right ones. 


uring the last few years ; we 
have grown accustomed • to 
the sight of derelict slot-machines 
standing all forlorn in railway 
stations and elsewhere. 0 .Boon, 
however, they should be busy 
again, for it is hoped * that 
several thousands of them will he V 
ready for the end of. sweet 
rationing bn April 24. 

In these days,s; alas, a penny. 
will not buy a bar of chocolate, 
so the'old penny machines have: 
to be adapted. _ But we can 
look forward to the pleasure oL; 
inserting our twopence or three¬ 
pence and seeing the tray slide 
out with its neatly-wrapped bar 
of chocolate—an even more 
exciting process than receiving 
it coupon-free across a counter. 


Now That April's Here 

r TYiE first of April, some do say, 
Is set apart for All Fool's 
Day ; 

But why the people call it so. 
Nor I, nor they themselves do 
know. 



Under the B 


PETER PUCK WANTS 


TO KNOW 


If a bookworm is a 
boring individual 


IT is reported that men's hats are 
to have linings again. Someone. 


evidently has inside information. 


0 


W 11 


'hen on St George’s Day rye 
will hide a crow, a good 
harvest may be expected. 


W 


iien the thrush sings at sunset 
a fair day will follow. 


Dainbow in the south, heavy 
rain and snow. 

Rainbow in the west, little 
showers and dew. 

Rainbow in the east, fair skies 
and bine. Old-time Sayings : 


'THERE are fewer 
civil servants than . 
there used to be. But 
not more uncivil ones. 

PLANE Sows Land, 
says a news-head¬ 
ing. Instead of seed ? 

’S 

A COMPETITION 
was held for the 
best ironed shirt. A 
pressing . engagement. 



JfENS lay a 
all , eggs* 























/ 


b’s Newspaper 


Use the Pedestrian 
Crossings 

NT ext week (April 3 to 9} is 
National Pedestrian Cross¬ 
ing Week, and here is one of the 
amusing cartoons issued by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents, who are working 
with the Ministry of Transport 
and local Road Safety Commit¬ 
tees to remind all road users how 
the proper use of the Beacon 
Crossings can make the roads 
. safer. 

.Drivers,and cyclists are urged 
to stop for pedestrians at the 
' Crossings ; pedestrians are re- 
■ minded of their du^y always to 



: “I know, sir—a driver in a 
, hurry! " 

use the Crossings—though not 
selfishly to hold up traffic at 
them. 

Last year's road deaths show 
the dire need for greater care 
among young people ; 982 child 
walkers and cyclists were killed 
—9 r more than in the previous 
year. But total road deaths last 
year, 4513, were the lowest on 
record. The inju red, 148,884, 
were .12,434 fewer than in 1947. 


v NOBLE AIM 

*T 1 iiis I can now most truly .say, 
' that I have desired to live 
worthily while I lived, and after 
my life to leave to the men that 
should be after me a remem¬ 
brance in good works, f 
. : King Alfred 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Matthew Arnold wrote , 
When we are asked what is con - 
duct, let us answer : three-fourths 
of Life. 


Otor’s Table 

A NEWSPAPER offers to help ’ 
people with tlieir income tax 
problems. But usually the chief, 
problem is to raise the money, 

E 3 

A PAINTING of a former head¬ 
master has been presented to a . 
school. A master piece. 

" ■ - • . g : 

piiOPLE -in Suffolk : said their 
’ meat tasted soapy. , It should • 
\ave been barred. 


THINGS SAID 

Cows like good music, but it 
must be sweet and soothing. 
They hate hot jazz and jive. 

A Norfolk veterinary surgeon 

T look upon horse-racing as*one 
of the social evils of tbe day 
—riot the racing itself but the 
drinking and gambling that, are 
associated with it. 

The Mayor of Lincoln 

Doys should be taught at school 
to cook * a breakfast and 
make a rice pudding. 

Headmaster of 
Cromer Council School 

T et tourists come freely from 
Eastern Europe to our coun¬ 
tries—and from ours to Eastern 
Europe—so that we may get to 
know each other as we are, 
hospitable, peace-loving people 
desiring only to be friends, -. 

Sir Hartley Shazvcross . . 



Her when you croon to them , After 
c something to make d song about . 


The Salvation Army 
in India 

Y^eneral Orsborn, the inter¬ 
national Head of the Salva¬ 
tion A'rmy, who has returned 
with .Mrs Orsborn from a tour of 
India, Pakistan, and Burma, has 
had some encouraging things to 
say about the position of Christi¬ 
anity in those lands : 

“ Although many of the old 
faiths are losing ground,” he said, 
“ and a godless materialism is 
gaining ground, Christian teach¬ 
ing and the self-sacrificing labour 
of missionaries, have greatly in¬ 
fluenced these nations. Pandit 
Nehru (the Prime .Minister of 
India) told me that there will 
always be room in India for 
Christian worleers from other* 
lands who wished sincerely to 
serve the intei'ests of the people. 

I found no definite obstacle to 
our movement—nor indeed evi¬ 
dence of active opposition to 
Christianity.” 

THE FOURTH FREEDOM 

r Tn at freedom of speech is the 
foundation of our democ¬ 
racy was emphasised recently by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr Fisher, in a statemexit about 
the political speeches of the Dean 
of Canterbury. 

It has been asked why the 
Dean is not removed from his 
office because of his opinions;' 
but, writes Dr Fisher, . . in 
this country we greatly value the 
right to freedom of speech,,and. 
• the law is slow to curtail it, even 
when it proves inconvenient, irk¬ 
some, or hurtful. Its suppression 
is one of the grave charges 
against those 'totalitarian and 
police States which enjoy the 
Dean's.confidence.'*. 

Free speech is our bixThright 
in these Islands. Somebody once 
said : “ I detest-your, opinions, 
but I would go to the stake for 
your right to express them.” • , 


BUSY APRIL 

April comes in with his hack 
and his bill. 

And sets a flower on every hill. 

Sir John Denham 


April 2, 1949 

Handful 


^Yhat is the little box-of-tricks 
shown in the picture in the 
palm of someone’s hand? Is it 
a pocket needlework box with 
thimbles and reels of thread; a 
: miniature first-aid outfit; . the 
latest kind of cycle puncture 
repair outfit; or something to do 
with wireless? 

The last answer is right. It is 
a baby “walkie-talkie,” a pocket 
radio transmitting and receiving 
set recently introduced into the 
1/ i.S Army, All the component 
parts including batteries are in 
one package, and it has a little 
aerial. The . plug-in units of 



which the set is made, can be 
pulled out and replaced like fuses. 

This tiny instrument can send 
out and receive messages over 
distances of 200 yards and more. 

London’s Mule-Trams 

^nother change is to be intro¬ 
duced into London traffic. 
In due course, trolley _ buses, 
which take current from over¬ 
head cables, and the tramcars 
which are older and are fed with 
current from culverts in the road, 
are to be replaced, London Trans¬ 
port announces, by an improved 
petrol bus, 

London’s trams, were at first, 
drawn by mules, two big ones for 
vehicles which had no stiff hills 
to mount, or three smaller mules, 
trotting side by side, as far out 
as, say, Brixton. They eventually 
gave way to horses, and, on the 
hills horses in turn gave way 
to underground cables which, 
clutched by grips that ran in the 
metal channels that housed the 
endless, moving cables, hauled 
the trams from Kennington to 
Streatham and back again; at 
Kennington mules or horses took 
charge again and completed the 
journey back to, and over, the 
Thames. 

And now the trolley-buses 
which replaced many of London’s 
electric trams are doomed. 



Pierre Simon 
Laplace 


t • 

Laplace, the Farmer’s Boy 

Scientists will this week be honouring the life and work of Pierre 
Sinion Laplace, the farmer's son who was born on March 28,1749 , 

; and became famous as the “ Newton of FranceN 
T .aplace was in France ,*# 9 ^ 35 . foundation Of his great 
; what Sir Isaac New- ' ' 

ton had'been in England. 

Each was^, a' mathema¬ 
tician of the highest rank, 
each an astronomer in 
the direct succession of 
the great astronomers, 

Newton undoubtedly was 
unsurpassable, yet La- 
place inmore than one 
. way : seconded Newton’s 
achievement. 

Laplace : was a born 
mathematician, endowed with the 
rare gift of what the mathematics 
master at school tells his pupils 
to seek to acquire—the mathema¬ 
tical eye—which in the highest 
degree may.be as penetrating as 
' the. Rontgen ray. 

The son of a poor farmer at 
Beaumont-en-Auge, near Trou- 
ville, Pierre studied at Caen and, 
after teaching mathematics, 
went, as. every ambitious French¬ 
man goes, to Paris, where he be¬ 
came, as Professor at the Royal 
Military School, famous for his 
mastery of the whole range of 
mathematical science. That ex¬ 
ample of them which is the 
most enduring is what every 
schoolboy knows, or learns if he 
may, as the Differential Calculus, 
discovered by Newton and Leib¬ 
nitz, and its .offspring, the In¬ 
finitesimal Calculus. Laplace’s 
individual contribution to mathe¬ 
matics was his Analytic Theory 
of Probability, a classic. 

As astronomer Laplace comes 
more directly in contact with 
Newton.. When only 23 he had 
attained success in a restricted 
proof that the motions of the 
planets were invariable. He be¬ 
came a member of the Academy 
of Sciences and devoted himself 
to the studies which laid the 


work, the Celestial Me¬ 
chanics (Mecanique 
Celeste), He proved that 
the Moon’s mean motion 
was, slowly accelerating, 
and: so -overthrew the 
last barrier to the uni¬ 
versal application of New¬ 
ton’s law as. the physical 
explanation of all celes¬ 
tial motions. : 

Next he examined the 
cause of the long in¬ 
equalities in the motion of Jupiter 
and Saturn. Next on his list was 
the theory of the tides, and he 
deduced that the depth of the. 
water on the Earth’s surface was 
an important factor; and after¬ 
wards he showed that there'was 
a variation in the length of the 
tropical year, which is about ten 
seconds shorter than it was 2000 
years ago. : 

Most dramatic of all perhaps 
was his Nebular Hypothesis which 
suggested that the solar system 
was originally a Nebula extend¬ 
ing at least as far from the Sun 
as the farthest member of the 
system, and that this as it rotated - 
with quickening velocity threw 
off rings which condensed into 
planets. He did not himself 
value this idea too highly, and 
we now know that the planets 
did not so originate. 

Napoleon, appreciating scien¬ 
tific genius, made him Minister 
of the Interior; but superseded 
him in six weeks. That set¬ 
back was only temporary, for 
Laplace afterwards .entered the 
Senate, a Count under the Em¬ 
pire; and in the year that 
Napoleon was /‘overthrown at 
Waterloo he was made a peer 
by Louis XVIII and died a Mar¬ 
quis. 


A Substitute Blood From Sugar 

By subjecting sugar to the 


action of certain bacteria, a 
team of research workers at 
Birrpingham University under 
the leadership of Professor M. 
Stacey have succeeded in making 
an artificial substitute for blood 
plasma. This consists of compli¬ 
cated carbon compounds known 
as dextran carbohydrates. 

The work was first begun in 
1939 with a view to treatment of 
war casualties, but was dropped 
almost completely in the face 
of more pressing problems. 

Then in 1944 a similar discovery 


in Sweden led to further re¬ 
searches in this country. Clinical 
trials .have shown the dextran, 
plasma to be specially useful in 
the treatment of shock and burns. 
Plans are being made for large- 
scale px*oduction in this country. 

The Swedish blood'transfusion ’ 
service makes great use of the. 
new substance in the case of 
emergency, but it must not be 
supposed that the need for blood 
donors is deci*easing. Much of 
this substitute plasma will be sent 
overseas where blood donors are 
comparatively few. 



THIS ENGLAND 


Picking daffodils in a field on St Mary's in the Scilly Islands, 
which became a possession of the Crown 400 years ago 
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Rats, the Enemy 
of Man 

Turing •' the . rush hour on 
Charing • Cross Station, 
London, not long ago, a C N 
, reporter was surprised to see an 
impudent rdt poke. its head up 
over a sleeper on the line below 
the...-platform and stare at him 
inquiringly. Perhaps / the rat 
wanted to know how he was to 
get down to the anti-pest 
exhibition, which was being held 
at Charing Cross Underground 
station. There he would have 
learned a lot about his un- 
• pleasant race. 

He would have learned that 
he and 24 other rats can eat as 
much . in one day as a man. 
Further,, he would have been 
interested—and perhaps gratified, 
to know that he and the rest of 
the vast army of pests ate or 
damaged in 1947, throughout the 
world, 33 million tons of food, 
enough to keep 150 million people 
alive for a year. 

Similar exhibitions showing the * 
immense damage done by rats,. 
mice, and other pests are to be 
held in the provinces this year 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Gnawing Pests 

Rats not only eat our food, and 
foul what they don’t eat, they 
cause damage by gnawing. A rat 
must gnaw some hard substance 
to keep his .teeth from growing 
into tusks and curving back into 
his skull. 

One of our allies in the war 
against vermin is the wise old 
barn owl. One of these birds can 
eat 40 rodents—mice, rats, and 
voles—in three days. 

The Infestation - Control 
Division of the Ministry has 
trained over 7000 Local Authority 
Officers to carry on a nation-wide 
campaign against rats and mice. 
But our help is needed, and we 
are. urged to report any signs ,of 
rats or mice on our premises : to 
the Town Hall or Council Officb. 

A .“national rat week ” is now 
considered an old-fashioned idea, 
for the Ministry’s slogan is, 
Every week a national rat week. 

Other pests dealt .with at the 
Ministry’s exhibitions are rabbits, 
wood pigeons, grey squirrels, 
beetles, flies and other insects. 



DF&€¥of the ATTinEER 

'll)ho (x)aA $ptut hcso 6 a(fat£? 



WE ALL Kflow THE STORY OF 
THE RIDE OF JOHN GILPIN ' 
FROM LONDON TO WARE AND 
BACK, PUT INTO SUCH LIVELY 
VERSE BY THE POET WILLIAM 
COWPER. BUT DO YOU KNOW 
THAT JOHN GILPIN WAS AREAL 
PERSON ? 


WHILE HE WAS LIVING AT 
OLNEY IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
COWPER MADE THE /iCQUAINT- 
ANCE OF LADY AUSTEN,A WIDOW 
ON AVISIT TO HER SISTER WHO 
LIVED IN A NEIGHBOURING 
VILLAGE..THEY SOON BECAME 
GREAT FRIENDS. 



WILLIAM COWPER WAS OF A 
SOMEWHAT MELANCHOLY DIS¬ 
POSITION AND LADY AUSTEN,TO 
DIVERT HIM. USED TO TELL HIM 
AMUSING STORIES. ONE DAY SHE 
■ TOLD HIM THE STORY WE KNOW 
ASGILPIN!S RIDE — AND THE 
FOLLOWING MORNING COWPER 
WROTE HIS IMMORTAL BALLAD 





THE NAM EOF THE REAL 
JOHN GILPIN WAS Mr BEYER, A 
LINEN DRAPER WITH A SHOP IN 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON». 
WHO HAD EXPERIENCED A 
SIMILAR ADVENTURE. 


They Have Their Own Children’s Newspaper in China 


'J’he C N has received a copy 
of China’s Children’s News¬ 
paper, together with a letter- 
in Chinese—from its editor, 
Mr Yen Pin-Er. The title, repro¬ 
duced on this page, looks as 
queer to us as, no- doubt, our title 
appears to Chinese children. 

The newspaper has four pages, 
but they are in the opposite 
order to ours. Their “back 
page” is page one, and all the 
pages are read from right to left. 

There are some ; quaint little 
drawings, and there is a photo¬ 
graph of a tractor, called 
appropriately, The Iron Ox, 
which illustrates an article con¬ 
trasting mechanised agriculture 
with the ancient Chinese ways of 
farming. 

he wrote oi y 

HIS HAT 

Jt was in 1849 that an Ameri¬ 
can minister, Edmund Sears, 
wrote a hymn and sent it to the 
editor of a religious periodical. 
Although it was not sung much, 
in this country until about 50 
years ago it is now one of our 
popular hymns, “It came upon 
the midnight clear.” 

The author showed a bent for 
poetry early in life. Once, when 
he was ten, he wrote a poem of 
two verses, which he chalked on 
his hat while out in the fields. 
His friends disbelieved him, so he 
immediately wrote a third verse. 


A prominent place in the paper 
is given to news which, un¬ 
happily, is to some extent con¬ 
cerned with the fighting in 
China. Another section on the 
“front" page deals with school 
activities in different provinces 
and gives such items as: A 
thousand scholars storm local 
magistrate’s office to demand’ 
reinstatement of dismissed 
teacher; Accidental shooting of 



scholar owing to use of school 
playground by soldiers for drill- 
ing and practice; Shanghai 
opens relief for starving children; 
Madame Sun Yat Sen raises 
funds. 

On another page is an article 
about Eskimos headed, People 
Who Live in Snow Houses. A 
Chinese tune is printed with 
numbers to represent the tonic 
sol-fa. * A reading lesson seems 
to indicate that learning to read 
Chinese is for a Chinese child a 
more complicated matter than 
learning- to read our own 
language is for us. 

There is a story by the editor 
himself called The Great Pearl, 
which, we are told, has been 


printed separately and acted as 
a play. There is a fable about a 
sparrow, a rabbit, and a cat. 

The final page is a kind of Bran 
Tub with fairy tales, rhymes, and 
choruses in very simple language. 

In his letter Mr Yen Pin-Er 
tells us that the Chinese' 
Children’s Newspaper was 
founded in Hangchow in 1930, 
and is “a reflection of the 
children’s attitude—hatred of war 
and hopes of peace.” He finishes: 
“We send you our blessing—and 
to your children. From a friend 
far away. Yen Pin-Er.” 

Tfie CN thanks Mr Pin-Er for 
his . message of good will and 
hopes that his newspaper will 
long flourish and will soon be able 
to record happier events. 

TEACHING DEAF 
CHILDREN 

(Classrooms have been specially 
equipped at a school' for 
partly deaf children which has 
been opened at Birkdale, near 
Southport. 

There is lighting which shows 
up the teacher’s face in order to 
help the pupils in lip reading, 
for sign language is not used. 
The teacher speaks, into a micro¬ 
phone which is connected to the 
headphone worn by each child. 
The ceilings and walls of the 
classrooms have been designed to 
reduce background noises. Similar 
schools are being planned. 


The Children’s Newspaper, April 2, 1949 : - 

24 Hours That 
Changed a Colony 

JJehxnd the statement made 
recently by Sir Charles' 
Woolley, Governor of British 
Guiana, that 95 per cent of the 
colony’s inhabitants now enjoy 
protection from malaria lies a 
romantic story. 

in 1944 two noted scientists 
Sir Robert Robinson and Sir John 
Simonsen, were ’ staying' in 
Trinidad when they decided to > 
pay a flying visit to British 
Guiana. There, at Government 
House, they heard about the 
colony’s urgent malaria prob¬ 
lem. In conversation with the 
Governor they mentioned the 
^good results then being obtained 
during the Burma campaign by 
the use ofDDT. 

On the following morning the 
director of the colony’s medical 
services, Dr W. B. Hetherington, 
and the honorary malariologist, 
Dr Giglioli, had further conversa¬ 
tions with the two visitors. It 
appeared that British Guiana’s 
particular form of malaria, due 
to Anopheles darlingi, would be 
particularly vulnerable to the 
methods used in Burma. 

Quick Successes 

Though the two scientists, 
spent only 24 hours in the colony 
they did not forget what they 
had heard, and on their return to 
London arranged for supplies of 
DDT to be sent to British 
Guiana. Large-scale experiments 
were started in 1945. The - 
problems were formidable, for the 
colony’s major crops, sugar and 
rice, had to be produced in areas 
which were veritable breeding 
grounds for the mosquito which 
carried the dread disease. Never¬ 
theless the experiments were 
quickly crowned with success. 

- Today, hospitals on the sugai 
estates are half empty, where 
before they had been full to over¬ 
flowing. The population, which 
previously had been stationary, 
is now on the increase. Best news 
of all, new tracts of land can 
now be cultivated. 

Thus it is true to say that the 
24 hours which two brilliant 
scientists once spent in British- 
Guiana completely changed the 
outlook of the colony. 


ROB ROY—Sir Walter Scott's Thrilling Romance of an Outlaw, Told in Pictures 


Frank and Mr Jarvie realised that the two Highland 
chieftains at the inn were enemies of the outlaw, Rob Roy, 
and had come here with their clansmen to help the Govern¬ 


ment’s soldiers catch him. Frank and Mr Jarvie had come 
to meet Rob: Roy only because he had promised to help 
Frank recover the money Rashleigh had taken from 


Frank’s father in London. But now their chances of 
meeting the hunted outlaw . seemed remote. English : 
soldiers were at the door of.the little Highland inn 



Soldiers entered, and their Captain said he 
had order? to,arrest two persons for treason, 
Frank realised that Rashleigh had renewed the 
baseless charge of his having robbed a Govern¬ 
ment messenger. He was searched and the 
note from Rob Roy saying he could not meet 
him at the Clachan was found. “ This ismot 
what I expected,” said the Captain, “but 
with.the outlaw. 


Laterrthe soldiers caught one of Rob Rby’s 
scouts who, under threat of hanging, agreed 
to lead them to Rob’s hiding-place. Next 
morning Frank and Jarvie, as prisoners, had 
to go with the soldiers. The Highland chiefs 
went in a different direction. The village 
women screamed curses in Gaelic after the 
red-coats. Jarvie warned the Captain that 
Rob never, had less than “ half a hunder ” 
men with him. 


The party were following a narrow path beside 
a loch when they saw ahead of them a stern¬ 
looking woman who cried “Stand 1” Jarvie 
exclaimed. “ It’s Rob Roy's wife, Helen!” 
Behind her could be seen the bonnets and 
gun-barrels of Highlanders. Frank knew^that 
she was an embittered woman,, because she 
had been ill-treated by soldiers when her 
home was broken up to pay Rob’s debts before 
he turned outlaw. 


Helen refused to surrender and the Captain 
ordered his men to attack her followers. 
“Huzza for Rob Roy's head and a purse of 
gold ! ” shouted the sergeant as the soldiers 
charged. Helen jumped down, and from the 
bushes around her several shots rang out. 
Some of the .soldiers fell. Others threw 
grenades. Frank and Mr Jarvie, left to. 
themselves, escaped by scrambling up the 
rocks at the side of the track. 


you are in communication 

You are prisoners !” 

Where is Rob Roy and What Will be the Outcome of This Fight? See Next Week's Instalment 










































































The Children's Newspaper, April 2, 1949 

u t ISTEN!” exclaimed Bill 
I / / Watson. ‘‘That queer 
•*—' 1 noise is still going on/’ 

“I wonder what it means?” 
queried his twin sister Jill. “It 
started before we went out this 
morning. Surely it can’t have 
been going on all day?” - 
The twins, with their Uncle 
Dick, stood at the front door of 
their .London lodgings. From 
somewhere at the top of the 
house came very queer noises in¬ 
deed. 

Muffled, hoarse, and indistinct, 
a. man’s voice began to sing a 
few bars of Home, Sweet Home. 
After a dozen words the music 
stopped. There was a pause,- 
The silence was broken by a 
tinny-sounding pianb, -The twins 
barely had time to recognise the 
opening notes of • Annie Laurie 
when the. tune , ended abruptly;.. 

' It was followed, after another 
short .interval,’ by a few scratchy, 
distorted bars from another old- 
fashioned melody. •• 

“I’m afraid we seem to have 
picked some queer neighbours,” 
confessed Uncle Dick. - ■ * 

He frowned, and raised puzzled 
eyes to the top-floor.-windows. 

tPhe twins had recently inherited 
a large sum of money from 
their grandfather. By the. terms 
of the will they were to 1 spend 
the first few months of their in¬ 
heritance touring Britain in the. 
care of their young Uncle Dick, 
who would be their tutor. 

They had begun- their tour in ' 
London, and liad spent their 
..first afternoon at the Science 
Museum in Kensington, where 
they had had' a particularly ex¬ 
citing time with all the marvel¬ 
lous working models. 

Now they were back at their' 
lodgings, and looking forward to 
tea. 

The. landlady, looking very, 
worried, opened the front door 
to.' them. 

' .“Whatever are those queer 
sounds?” asked Uncle Dick. 

“It’s Mr Nelson, my, lodger .onJ 
the top floor,” complained the 
landlady. “He's been going on 
like that all the afternoon. I 
do wish he’d stop it. He’ll drive 
everyone else out of the house. 
Butwh.en Iiwent up and banged 
on his door| he just yelled at me 
to go away. Sounded real mad, 
he did.” 

Uncle • Dick shrugged his 
shoulders as he opened the door 
of their sitting-room. 

“I’ve laid your fire, sir,” said 
the landlady. “If you feel cold 
you've only to put a match to it.” 

“Could you bring up our tea 
now?” asked Uncle Dick. “I have 
to, go out again.” 

All through tea the queer, mad¬ 
dening noises went on in the : 
room overhead,' Now and again, 
in between the snatches of , music, 

„ the twins heard angry stamping 
and smashing. 

Uncle Dick was taking the 
twins to the ballet the following 
evening, and when tea was over 
he had to go round to the book¬ 
ing agents to collect their tickets. 

“Mind you behave yourselves 
while I’m gone,” he warned with 
a chuckle, 

When Uncle Dick had gone out 
1 the twins both tried to settle 
down to read. The noise that, 
still went on overhead made It 
impossible, ‘ 

’ “It wouldn't be so bad if the 
music didn’t keep stopping 
almost as soon as it starts,” 
groaned Bill. “I wonder what 
can be happening. Shall we go 
up to see if we can find out?” 
“I*d love to,” agreed Jill, “But 
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Meet BILL & JILL, the CN twins all boys and girls will be talking about 



A splendid new adventure series, 
each story complete in itself. 


From the 

Told by 

Frank S. Pepper 



ought we? You know what Uncle 
Dick said about not getting into 
trouble.”, 

“Scared?”'taunted Bill with a 
grin, 

“Of course not,” retorted Jill. 
“Come on.” 

They tip-toed up the stairs to 
the room on the next landing. 
Bill gasped excitedly when he saw 
that there was a fanlight over 
the door. 

“Climb up on* my shoulders; 
Jill, and see what is happening,” 
he whispered. 

Jill scrambled up. She peered 
through .the fanlight, - and was 
astonished at what she saw. 

The tenant of the room was 
a gaunt,, wild-eyed man. His 
rumpled hair stood on end. He 
had a gramophone on a table, 
and a packing-case half full of 
records Other records were scat¬ 
tered all about the room and 
over the floor. Many of them 
were smashed. All the . records 
looked old. Some of them were 
warped and cracked. Hardly any 
of them bore labels. 

The strange Mr Nelson wound 
the gramophone, put on a record, 
but at the sound of the first few 
scratchy notes he snatched it 
from the. turntable and smashed 
it against the wall. 

He turned again to. the wooden 
crate, and Jill’s sharp eyes noted 
■ a label on it which said: “Fezz- 
wig's Music Stores, 99 Southside 
Hoad, London, W 8. . / 

(At that moment Nelson 
glanced up. He caught sight of 
Jill's face. 


“Go away, you horrid child!” 
he yelled. “Leave me alone” 

Jill tumbled to the floor. Bill 
chelped her up. * 

“Let’s get back to our own * 
room,”panted Jill, “and I'll tell"; 
you all about it.” - 

JJill shook his head in bewilder- ; 

ment when his twin sister ; 
told him what she had seen. 

“It just doesn’t make sense,” he ; 
declared. “Why is-the. man play- • 
ing all those records?'-. What is : 
he looking for? Why is he so 
angry that he smashes them?” 

. Jill shivered. 

. “I don’t know.; But I feel cold. 
Light the fire.” 

Bill struck a, match and bent 
over the grate. He was about 
to light the newspaper packed 
into the bottom of the fire when 
he noticed that an item on the 
paper had been ringed with blue 
pencil. Curious, he began to 
read. Then he gasped and tore 
the paper out. . - \ 

“Listen to this!he exclaimed. 
“It says ‘Makers of gramophone' 
records are considerably in¬ 
terested in a passage in a re¬ 
cently discovered old volume of 
memoirs which reveals that in 
1880 an obscure experimenter 
with early phonographs was 
given royal permission to make 
a record of a speech by Queen 
Victoria, The inventor was 
Franklin Verst, and if his recced 
still exists it would be of unique 
value.’ ” 

“The landlady must have got 
that paper from Mr Nelson's 


room. He marked that para¬ 
graph!” exclaimed Jill. - “A 
record of Queen Victoria!. . Is 
that N what he’s looking for?.. • 

, “If .he is, he's wasting'his time 

it > isn’t there” Bill declared 
.positively. : ; 

“How can you be so sure?” ex¬ 
claimed Jill. 

“Because of something we 
learned at the Science Museum 
this afternoon,” insisted Bill. 
“But I say! I’d like to know 
more about this. Let’s see if we 
can find Fezzwig’s Music Stores, 
where all those records, came 
from.”. . 

“Oughtn’t we to 'wait • until 
Uncle Dick comes .back?” asked 
Jill doubtfully. “Remember, he 
told us- Oh well, all right!”. 

“We’ll write a note and leave 
it here on the table for Uncle; 
Dick,” Bill decided, “so that if 
he gets back before we do he’ll 
know where we are and not be 
worried.” 

pEZzwiG’s .was a dim and dusty 
little shop in a dirty street. 
Just as Bill and Jill entered a 
young man was having a violent 
argument with the proprietor. 

“I want that record ’ back! 
When I sold it to you for ten 

shillings I didn’t know--” he 

was saying. 

“Please let me explain, Mr 
Verst,” began the proprietor. 

“Verst!” exclaimed Bill. “Are 
you anything to do with the in¬ 
ventor?” , 

The young man turned on him 
in surprise. 
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You Can Win a New Bi 

in this Novel, Interesting, Free 

A-B-C PICTURE COMPETITION 

THE PRIZES; 5 Splendid Bicycles: 5 Cricket Bats nr Tennis Rackets: 50 Surprise Prizes 

HERE'S fun—and interest too—for you, boys and girls. While you are waiting for the result of the 
great handwriting test, we are giving you another C N competition to enter by yourselves. 

This time it is a picture contest—A-B-Cs illustrated—in which you can show how much you know. 
There is no entry form, no entry fee, and it will be complete in 4 weeks. 

All You Have to Do is to name the object illustrated by each little picture. Of course, the answer starts 
with the given letter of the alphabet each time. 

r J : Thus, A for Aeroplane . Study the others carefully to try to make your answers as accurate as 
possible. You may look at books or pictures for help, but you must find the answers fpr yourself—your 
parent or guardian will be asked to sign your entry as all your own-work when you send it in. 

: : The Five Bicycles (juvenile or full-size as. chosen), and the other prizes will be awarded in order o! 

merit for the entries which are correct or most nearly so. In the cas$ of ties for any of the prizes, 
handwriting or printing, in relation to age, will also be taken into account to decide the winner's. 


The competition is open to all under 17, 
and will be judged, in two ago classes—those 
Minder ir, and the ixs'and over— ; the prizes 
being allocated proportionately in the . two 
groups. . 

No entries arc to be sent yet. KE 1 P 
YOUR ANSWERS TO THIS SET NOTED 
t CAREFULLY until next week’s C.N brings 
Set 2, and so on for four weeks in all. 

Each reader may send one attempt only 
• when the time comes—it must consist of the 
’answers to the four sets of A-B-Cs listed on a 
single sheet of paper and have affixed to it a 
signed coupon (which will be given with the 
fourth set, together with full sending-in 
directions). The closing date will be May 5. 

No allowance for entries received after that 
date, whether lost, delayed in the post or 
otherwise, or for mutilated entries. 

The Editor’s decision will be final and 
legally binding in all matters to do with 
this competition. No correspondence, 

(We regret that the competition must be 
limited to readers living in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and the Channel Islands). 

Children of CN employees must not 
’compute. 



not send in yet—there are 3 more sets to come! 


“I am his great-grandson. 
Two days ago a man came to me 
, and asked if I had any of old 
l Franklin Verst’s records. I told 
him I had recently sold the only 
record, with other stuff I thought 
was junk, to Fezzwig here. I 
didn’t realise then, the value of 
the record.” 

“But I have been robbed!” 
protested Fezzwig. “A burglar 
stole all my stock of old records 
last night.” 

“And we know who did the rob¬ 
bery!” cried Bill. “But he didn’t 
. get the Queen Victoria record, Mr 
Fezzwig, and you well know it.” 

, Jj^EZZWiG let out an angry snarl, 

' then his.jaw fell as the door 
was hurled open. Nelson stood . 
, there. Jill uttered k scream. 
Nelson - glared at the twins. 

“Little spies!” he! gritted, and 
snatched up an iron bar used 
for opening packing-cases. “I’ve 
been going, frantic, playing those 
•records. But the one I’m after, 
wasn’t there, and I mean to have 
it. It’s worth a fortune! Hand , 
oyer!” . . ‘ ^ 

He swung ‘the bar, menacingly. - 
Bill tensed himself for a reck¬ 
less spring at him. 

Unexpectedly, the shop door 
opened again. It caught Nelson 
in the middle of the back and 
knocked him sprawling. Verst 
dived on him and held him down. 

Uncle Dick stood, in the door¬ 
way, holding Bill’s note. 

From the floor Verst panted 
“Help me! Hit him with some¬ 
thing!” 

Uncle Dick turned in amaze¬ 
ment at the sight of the pair 
struggling on the floor. • He 
spotted a tarnished, scratched 
metal cylinder lying amid junk 
in the corner, half hidden by 
sacking, He snatched it up, and 
was about to use it as a weapon 
when Bill leaped forward with a 
cry and tore it from him. • v 
'•Not that!” he shouted. 

Uncle Dick was helping Verst 1; 

' to pin the struggling/ shouting 
Nelson by the arms when a 
policeman, attracted by the din, 
came into the shop and took' * 
charge. 

, r T HEY listened in astonish- 
* ment while Bill did his best 
to explain. Bill was stll clutching 
the metal cylinder, but now he 
handed it to Verst. 
c ,, “And this is the missing 
record!” chuckled Bill. “Nelson 
should have come with us to the 
Science Museum this afternoon. 
Then he wouldn’t have wasted 
his time playing all those records. 
Because back in 1880 records 
weren’t made on discs for those 
old-fashioned phonographs; they 
were made on brass cylinders . 
covered with tin foil, like this: 

. one.” ••• • 

‘ “And that. is really the long- • 
lost record?” Jill asked eagerly. 
“We shall really be able to hear , 
the voice of Queen Victoria.” • 
“I’m afraid we shall never be 
able to play the ; record, miss”' 
smiled Verst. “You see, the only 
machine that could have played 
it was the original one made 
by my great-grandfather. It was 
broken up long ago, and no one 
now knows how it worked. We 
can’t make another.” 

“What a pity,” said Jill dis¬ 
appointedly. “I wonder what it 
was the Queen did say. Perhaps 
it was ‘We are not amused.’ But 
we shall never know now.” 

Hut the twins find out mang ntore 
things worth hnotving in the course 
of their travels * See ncoct %veeh's 
ON /or another stirring adventure 
of Mill and Jilt. 
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acts on 


STRENGTH, SPEEDINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 



STRENGTH Matt McGrath, 
who stood 6 ft. in height, and 
weighed I7$t. io lb.; threw a J 
56 lb. weight 40 ft. .61 in. 1 


SPEED In 1937 , S. C. 
Wooderson (Great Britain) 
ran the mile in 4 minutes, 
6.6 seconds! 


SMARTNESS The Cold- 
; stream Guards were formed 
in i 659 <Thcy are renowned 
for their smartness. 



a£gb : 


It's strong> it's speedy,'and it*s smart* 
Reliable in every way ; 

The pride of any schoolgirl's hearty 

It's time you had a B.S.A.! { 

Free—Fully-Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue. Just send a postcard to 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, . BIRMINGHAM, n. 



pmrwmmt 

PARATROOP 

WBOnilMS 

Compact 7 - 02 . Crystal-clear. Ideal 
holiday, * sporting events, 40/0. W.D. 
Model Full Size, £3 10s. Very special 
6 -lens Achromatic Model, £5 10s. Gd. Both 
, complete in Case and Leather Slings, All 
post, i/:« 



GettuuuS^ 

;NAVAL&g 

lelejeopic Outt 

Naval telescopes, powerful day and night 
lenses, modern micrometer automatic range 
focus apparatus. Splendid object lens, 
Approx. 15 in. in length. Pick out objects 




IS KARMY 


^£5.15.0. 


. . v wifh clarity and precision at many miles 
- 35/-only. Post and packing 1 i\ 


'range. 


Centre pole. AU accessories. Guaranteed 
waterproof. Circ. 44 ft. lit. 9 ft. 6 in. 
£5 15s. complete, carr. pd. Marquees, 
30 ft. x loft. X 14 ft. high. £33 15s. carr. 
paid. Camping Equipment.. Send id. f«qr list. 


HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. C N), 
196-200 Cold harbour Lane (Loughborough Junction), London, S.E.5 





41 ins. long, range 2i octaves, tested. 
Made in almost unbreakable plastic 

VERY ATTRACTIVE COLOURS 

Complete with Instructions 
lor beginners'. 

Afore than a toy—this is a musical 
instrument. 

CHERUB TOYS LTD., Dept. 132, 
35 HILLSIDE, / . 
STONEBRIDGE, LONDON, N.W.10 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with our Youth Organisations we are 
doing our utmost to build up our boys and 
girls for the place they must take later as 
responsible citizens. Will you plea-so help us? 
We sorely need your aid. Address: 

The Rev. Ronald F. W. Bollom, Supt., 
THE EAST end MISSION (Founded 
1885), 503X Commercial Road, Stepney, 
London, E.l, 


POCKET High Power 

TELESCOPES 

Powerful Lenses. High Magnification. 
See Miles. Brings it Close. Specifi¬ 
cation : 8 ins. open, 4f ins. closed. 
Object Lens 34 mm. For Aero, Field 
or Marine use. A fine Range Instru¬ 
ment with two focussing adjustments. 

Guarantee enclosed. ONLY 
SEND CHEQUE OR F/ 
POSTAL ORDER TO ^ 1 

NAZEX SIGNALLING DEPT. 

28, ST. ANTHONY'S, PLACE, BLACKPOOL 


Post 

Paid 


TRIANGULAR DUTCH FREE 

SEND NOW to the Windsor Stamp Co. for this really magnificent 
Triangular. Stamp of HOLLAND 
(NETHERLANDS), which we will send 
to you—ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

V ' ■ This very lovely stamp depicts 

Pallas Athene (Minerva), and was issued 
in 1936 to Commemorate the' 300th 
Anniversary of Utrecht University. 

It is a stamp that every 
collector wants, and you can have one. 
' from us to improve and add interest - to 
your collection, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Just send 3d. stamps for postages and. lists, ask to see an Approval selection 
(no obligation to purchase any), and ask for Triangular Dutch Stamp Free. 

WINDSOR STAMP Co. (bept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



The Army’s 
Nurses 

A LONG AND 
GLORIOUS RECORD 

^rmy , nurses' have been given 
a new name and a birthday, 
date iri the.', official Army 
.calendar. 

March 27 will now be known 
as “QA” day, official birthday 
-of Queen Alexandra's Royal 
Army Nursing Corps—the new 
name for Queen Alexandra's 
Imperial Military Nursing Ser¬ 
vice. Queen Mary will be Comf 
mander-in-Chief of the newly- 
named nursing corps which, 
although new in name, can look 
back on nearly a - century of 
military nursing tradition. 

The Army'nursing service owes 
its inception to Florence Nightin¬ 
gale, whose little band of intrepid 
nurses ministered to the 
wounded soldiers in the Crimea 
in 1854, The Army Nursing 
Service, as such, was recognised 
under that title in 1881, and 
became : QAIMNS '«by Royal 
Warrant in 1902. Queen Alex¬ 
andra was its first President,, and 
'she gave tlfe service not only,its 
narne but its motto, Sub Cruce 
Candida—Under the White 
Cross. Following Queen Alex¬ 
andra's death, Queen Mary 
became the President in 1926. . 

: The Service, has a long list., of 
battle honours, beginning with 
the Crimean* War; and its 
Nursing Officers are now - on 
service with the Army in many 
parts of the world. 

Great Radio 
Leader 

-j^foRE than “'a quarter of a 
million radio amateurs in 
200 countries are mourning the 
death of. their leader, Kenneth 
Bryant Warner, known through¬ 
out the world as K B W. 

As managing secretary of the 
American Radio Relay-League— 
the governing body of amateur 
radio in the U S, and editor 6f its 
journal, K B W devoted his life to 
the great hobby and put' it on a 
high level. For years he worked 
for the. brotherhood of man, 
seeing'in international amateur 
radio one way of achieving this 
long-sought goal. 

His chief ambition was a 
united front in amateur radio, 
and he lived to see this realised 
in the formation of the Inter¬ 
national Amateur Radio Union— 
the world governing body of 
amateur radio, binding together 
the amateur radio enthusiasts of 
the world. 

His own station, W1 E H, was 
a picture of efficiency, neatness, 
and flexibility. He had friends 
in nearly every country. 

WILLOWY WALLABY 
WILLOUGHBY 

W E lilce the story which ; is being 
•• told about Sir Willoughby 
Norrie, Governor of South 
Australia. 

At a country gathering in 
South Australia a rather ner¬ 
vous person had the job of 
introducing' some country folk to 
His Excellency the Governor. 
The introducer did not find 
the Governor’s name easy, and 
as a result' this pillar of vice¬ 
regal dignity was variously desig¬ 
nated . “Sir Willowy" and “Sir 
Wallaby,” which the Governor 
allowed to pass. Graceful and 
gracious-yes. But Sir Willoughby 
isn't a Wallaby yet. 


Something to 
Grow Over 

The Bird on the 
Mast 

JJow much do crows know? 

’ Two at Southampton Docks 
apparently know that H M S Derg 
never puts to sea, for they have 
built their nest at the top of its 
mast. * 

It almost seems as though 
these crows had overheard sailors 
talking about the,ship’s “crow's 
nest,” and after inspection 
decided there must be. a mistake 
somewhere; for they proceeded 
to build the authentic version 
several feet above the one so- 
called on the mast. 

HMS Derg is the Headquarters 
of the Solent Division, R N V R, 
and all on board and in the 
surrounding docks- have been 
interested in the way Mr and 
Mrs Crow have formed them¬ 
selves into a - ship-adoption 
society. Further, sailors con¬ 
sider it brings luck when birds 
build a nest in their ship, so it 
was resolved not to disturb the 
one in H M S Derg. 

The crows seem to know that 
too, for they carried on their 
building operations very con¬ 
fidently, bringing bits of stick 
from a park nearby and not being 
in the least disturbed by the 
clanging from a ship-repairing 
yard near at hand. 

If a.family of young crows grow 
up in these queer surroundings 
they will establish a record in 
crow history—and will doubtless 
qualify for membership of the 
RNVR. , . 

THE DRIFT NORTH 

Ji^OR many years past there has 
been a steady “drift south” 
of a proportion of Scotland's 
population over the Border into 
England, Now it appears that 
not onlyj has the drift south 
been arrested but it has been re¬ 
placed by a remarkable “drift 
north.” ■' 

During 1948 no fewer than 
103,800 people came to Scotland 
from other parts’ of the United 
Kingdom, while only 98,000 left 
Scotland to live elsewhere in 
Britain. Thus there is a balance 
of 5800 in favour .‘of Scotland. 

In giving those figures Dr 
Peter L. M’Kinlay, Superin¬ 
tendent of Statistics, confessed 
that he did not know the reason 
for this change, but it was sug¬ 
gested that the cause might be 
industrial movements. 

Welcome, 

New Zealanders! 

rpHE New Zealand cricketers are 
due to arrive in England this 
week, and the man who will be 
responsible for keeping the New i 
Zealanders “occupied ” ‘until the 
cricket- season begins will be 
A. H. H, Gilligan, one of the 
famous Sussex / cricketing 
brothers., . . . 

The visitors will spend some 
time, at Eastbourne and will have 
their first loosening-up practice 
-at the beautiful Saffrons ground, 
home of the Sussex County club. 

After a visit, to'Wembley on" 
April 23, to see the F A Cup Final, 
they will spend a few days at the 
. nets at Lord’s. Then they will be. 
off to Yorkshire for their first 
match.' 

We all look, forward to seeing 
the New Zealanders in action,' 
and we all wish them 1 many,- 
many happy days in the sun, 
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SET OF 5 MINT. 

CIII.YA AIRMAILS FREE !! 



Wc will send the Complete Mint Set of 
5 Beautiful, Large, Attractive, 1946 
Chinese Air Stamps ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF. CHARGE to every collector 
who asks to SEE a selection of our 
World-Famous Bargain Approvals. These 
5 scarce stamps, catalogued at 2/8, in red, 
green, orange, brown and carmine, are 
overprinted, surcharged and unused, and 
have a total face value of 449 dollars l ! 
Each stamp shows a Mail Plane flying 
over China’s Great Wall. Obtain this 
interesting, valuable and unique set NOW. 
It’s YOURS, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
DON’T DELAY, WRITE TODAY ! 1 l 
' - - (Enclose 2id.) 

D. J. HANSON 

(Dept. C.N.38),Eastrington,GooIe, Yorks, 


STIUHPS 

Approvals will be sent 
by request. Apply:.. , 

DAYIS & COLE, 

WESTFIELD AVENUE, BR0CKW0RTH. 
CLOS. 


N.Z. VICTORY STAMPS 

A flno unused set of New Zealand Victory 
stamps showing Lake Mathleson, King Cleorgo 
VI aud Parliament, and gt. Paul's Cathedral 
with the Union Jack In the background, a 
quotation from one of Mr. Churchill's great 
Battle of Britain speeches, and the V sign, 
dosigus truly symbolising the sources of Peace, 
Strength, ana Victory, sent free to all 
applicants for Approvals enclosing 2jd. postago. 

R.P, HARRISON, R0YD0N f WARE 


^EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS 1= 

50 difT. BELGIUM . 9d. 

25 diff. CUBA ... ... X/- 

25 diff. HUNGARY ... ... . 8d. 

50 diff. ITALY ... ... Bd. 

50 diff. GREECE .... ... I/O 

25 diff. TRIESTE .... ... 1/6 

50 diff. AUSTRIA . 1/. 

25 diff. HITLER PORTRAITS 1/3 
Cash with order. Postage extra, 
r These packets contain largo pio- 
j torials. Monoy returned If you 
I 1 arc not entirely satisfied. 
.^BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., BRIDGNORTH^ 


BEAUTIFUL 

TOKELAU. 

IS. SET 

This very attractive COMPLETE SET. OF 
3 UNUSED stamps were the first to bo 
issued by this British Colony last year and 
will be sent Free to all collectors asking to 
see my Famous Approvals and sending 3d. for 
postago and lists. (WITHOUT Approvals 
price 8d.). WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, 
Dept. B4, Palace St., Canterbury, Kent. 


FREE N.Z. STAMPS 

[ If you request Approvals and enclose 2$d. 
( stamp I send FREE ten stamps from 
[ NEW ZEALAND, land of the charming 
| Maori folk and famous for its hot springs. 
1 Write today to: 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

j Hillside, Wkitegate, North wick, Cheshire. 


REAL STAMP BARGAINS! 

French Colonials, 50 ^different, 1 / 6 ; ioo 
different, 3/-; 200 , 6 / 6 ; 300 , 10/9. France, 
150 different, 4/-; also special packet of 
25 .large stamps at 3/3 each. 

A lovely Free Gift is offered to anyone asking 
to see my Approvals. Always send 2 \d. 
postage, please. • 

J. MARTIN, 

69 HENLEY AVENUE, NORTH CHEAM, SURREY 


: STAMP COLLECTORS! : 

; A WATERMARK DETECTOR » 

J and PERFORATION GAUGE : 

■ will be sent FREE to all sending for 5 

■ my* famous Approvals. Send 3d. 

« stamp for postage. J 

i A. ROBERTS, : 

■ 18 Thfstledone, East Molesey, Surrey Z 1 

... 

ANOTHER 

STAMP 

BARGAIN 

100 

different 
SWEDEN 

for 4/6 

This is an exceptionally fine packet and 
very good value. Cash with order, 

. When ordering this you should 
, ask for a selection of our 
' ■ World Famous 'Approval Sheets. 
ERRINGTON & MARTIN, Dept. 510, 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England. - 
: ' * Established 1830 
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I Girl Golfers 
Get Busy 

FINDING FUTURE 
CHAMPIONS 

Inhere . is now a great incentive 
for girl golfers to get busy, 
for the Ladies’ Golf Union have 
reqently announced their-inten¬ 
tion to restart the Girls’ Open 
Golf Championship, and the first 
' meeting will be held at Beacons- 
field, Bucks, early in September, 
j; It is not necessary for intend¬ 
ing competitors to have a handi¬ 
cap, nor need they be members 
of a golf club. The one restriction 
is the/age limit of, 20, 
i - Past girl champions quickly 
made their mark in senior golf. 
Four of them have since been 
holders of the British women’s 
title, and six of them have won 
the native championships of 
their countries. 

It is not expected that the 
standard of golf in this year’s 
meeting will be a high one, but 
the Ladies’-Golf Union wish to 
get the girls started at all costs, 
for they ; are , anxious to find 
youthful' players who will be 
available for matches in the near 
future against France, America, 
and for a touring team to visit 
South Africa. 

As the result of a drive to 
encourage girl golfers in America 
last season, over 11,000 school¬ 
girls .and college students, were 
actively taking part in com¬ 
petitions. A similar response is 
not possible in Britain, but we 
Should be able to obtain a pro¬ 
portionate result. 

■ I j The present dearth of girl 
golfers is probably due to the 
expense of modern equipment, 
but it should be remembered that 
Miss . Cecil Leitch,' one of the 
greatest golfers of all time, 
started to play with one club and 
one ball, and improvised holes on 
a piece of waste ground. ^ 


A CHILDREN’S 

Republic 

r £ms year 50 war orphans 
between the ages of ten and 
16 are to be the guests of the 
children’s ‘‘Republic of Torchok” 
in France. The visitors will be 
delegates from other children’s 
communities which have grown 
up in Europe since the war. 

The Republic of Torchok is 
situated in a small private estate 
called Moulin Vieux near Laval- 
dens, in the Alpine Department 
of Isere. It began in 1937 when 
M. Henri Julien, a well-known 
French educator, and Henriette 
Julien made their home, 1 Moulin' 
Vieux, a refuge for Spanish 
children In the Civil War. Later, 
French and'other children came 
under the care of “Papa and 
Mama Torchok,” as they called 
them, in what came to be termed 
their Republic. 

In 1940 the little community 
' had to leave Moulin Vieux and 
.were hunted from place to place 
by the Germans. They served 
bravely with the French Maquis 
and, after many adventures, 
returned to Moulin Vieux. 

Today the Republic of Torchok 
consists of 30 French children, 
six Spanish, six Italian, one 
Croat, one Pole, and four Turco- 
Greeks, all aged 15 and under. 
They have their own “govern¬ 
ment,” consisting of five or six 
members elected by a General 
Assembly; 

In the past two years these 
children, while continuing their 
studies, have built and fitted up 
dormitories, a classroom, garage, 
workshop, laundry, an infirmary, 
showers, and other accommoda¬ 
tion; Last year they won 14 
athletic prizes and five school 
certificates, including the highest 
award for the district. 

The idea of inviting repre¬ 
sentatives of other children’s 
communities to Torchok came 
from its citizens themselves. 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


The First Summer Visitor 


Jt was beginning to get very 
hot in North Africa, and 
many of the birds who had 
flown there from England 
during the autumn were find¬ 
ing the heat rather-.-bother¬ 
some. 

, , “How cool it would be in the . 
English water meadows now,” 
said the Chief Swallow, 

“And how cool it would foe 
in the English woodlands, too,” 
replied the Leader of the ! 
Chiff-Chaffs, thinking of the 
soft spring rain and the copse 
where the primroses grew. 

“But. how far away England 
is,“ sighed, the Swallow. “I 
don't think we can face the 
journey back, just yet.” 

“Far away it is,” agreed the 
Chiff-Chaff. “But we can bear 
it here no longer. It is nearly 
nesting time; and, you know, 
out here it is too hot to build 
and hatch out our babies. We 
shall certainly go tonight.” 

So in the hot* gathering 
darkness the chiff-chaffs set 
out on their journey to Eng¬ 
land. But it was indeed a 
long way, and they rested 
sometimes in the lands they 
were passing over. Then, at 
last,' they came to the final 
stretch of sea they had to 
cross. • 

The Leader was very tired 
now, and how glad he was 
. when he could smell the shores 
•of England ahead. Tjhen the 
lighthouse on the rocks off¬ 
shore came flashing into view. 


But because he was so tired, 
he found he could, not rise 
above it, and the light got in 
his eyes and completely daz¬ 
zled him. 

Just as he was dashing ‘ 
straight into the light he felt 
his feet touch something. It 
was one of the bird perches 
sticking out from the light¬ 
house to help weary travellers 
like himself. 

Thankfully he rested there, 
getting back his breath. And 



then on he flew till he reached . 
his woodland home. 

And in the morning the 
•primrose pickers cried: 
“Hark! There’s our first 
summer visitor,” as they 
heard him singing Chiff- 
Chaff! Chiff-Chaff! in the 
trees above them. 


One of Hobson’s 
Choices 

ORIGIN OF A 
FAMOUS SAYING 

Y^orkmen carrying out excava¬ 
tions at u St Catherine’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, not long ago, 
came across the skeleton of a 
horse which more than likely 
lived over 300 years ago under 
the -kindly care of good old 
Thomas Hobson, the famous 
carrier immortalised in the say¬ 
ing, Hobson’s choice. For his 
stables stood where is now the 
main gateway of the college. 

Thomas Hobson lived from 
1544 to 1631 and he made a .for¬ 
tune from hiring out horses arid 
transporting goods in carts. But 
he had his own way of doing 
business. A customer wishing to 
hire a horse would be taken ro 
the stable to see a fine array of 
some 40 or so horses in splendid 
condition—for Thomas prided 
himself on the way he looked 
after them. The customer would 
begin to cast his eye.round to 
select a mount to his fancy, and 
then old Hobson would tell him 
firmly that he must, hire the one 
nearest the door—“take it or 
leave it.” 

He had two reasons for this—so 
that none of his horses should 
be overworked, and to avoid being 
accused of favouritism to any 
customer. A sturdily independent, 
yet kindly, man was Thomas 
Hobson. 

Steele wrote about him in the 
Spectator, finishing his descrip¬ 
tion : “from which it became a 
proverb, when what ought to be 
your election was forced on you, 
to say Hobson’s choice.” The 
saying was evidently well estab* 
fished by 1712. ■ 

In 1626 Hobson presented a 
large Bible to the Church of St 
Benedict, where he was buried, 
and in his will he provided for 
the conduit in the market place 
of Cambridge, since replaced by 
an elaborate fountain. A street 
was named after him, and his 
portrait was hung in the Cam¬ 
bridge , Guildhall. 

Saving Salisbury’s 
Beauty 

.Modern life and traffic threaten 
to choke beautiful Salisbury, 
and the problem of planning its 
future is a difficult one. A solu¬ 
tion has been worked out by 
Dr Thomas Sharp, an expert, 
whose plan has been submitted to 
the Salisbury City Council. 

Round Salisbury’s lovely cathe¬ 
dral have been growing up for 
700 years and more the queer 
streets with their, quaint and 
narrow ways, t churches full of 
history and beauty, houses with 
lovely gables,. bridges delightful 
to see, * rivers meeting on their 
way to the ocean, and green walks 
that bring serenity to the mind. 

Now, writes Dr Sharp, “though 
time itself is compounded in its 
streets and cathedral . . ; the 
times have overtaken the city.” 
Buses and cars crowd the ancient 
streets till they are all but im¬ 
passable. 

Dr Sharp recommends, among 
other things, a circuit of new 
roads just north of the city centre 
to act as central by-passes. He 
also suggests that no new build- 
' ing should be higher than three 
storeys, in order to preserve the 
dominating effect of the 
cathedral spire. 

: His recommendations have been 
published in Newer' Sarum; A 
Flan for Salisbury (Architectural 
Press, 10s).; 


BOOKS FOR THOSE WHO WANT TO KNOW 


1. “LOOK ED LEAM” 

TWO FINE 112-PAGE VOLUMES 


PRICE ; 

Ii Britain’s newest picture-packed pictorial encyclopedia is 
m W-P ; now available, in. TWO FINE VOLUMES—each covering 
PER VOLUME ’! over thirty fascinating • subjects from Natural History to 

&&&/£ : ■ .. r-rw ^cchLour* section iZx PP< 

fe.) (,5 ;V or i - m 800 PICTURES 

20,000 FACTS 

in each volume. 

SERIES 1. Natural History, 
Whaling, How F'ilms arc Made, 
Indian Village Life, House 
Construction and many other 
subjects. 32 pp. COLOUR— 
“ The Story of America.” 

SERIES 2. Natural His¬ 
tory, Tower tof London, 
Glaciers, Instruments of 
the Orchestra, etc., 
32pp.COLOUR—“The 
Story of Australia,” 

“YOUNG BRITAIN” BOOKS 

Printed, on fine art paper and superbly illustrated. 

RAILWAYS OF BRITAIN—l - - 1/6 
(Southern England) •• 

RAILWAYS OF BRITAIN—2 • 1/6 

(Western England) 

BRITAIN’S AIRLINES - . ... |/6 

GOOD FILMS—How to 

Appreciate Them - ■ • - 1 16 

HOW TO DRAW ON SCRAPER 

BOARD - - - - - - 1/3 

From Newsagents and Booksellers, or direct. Complete and despatch coupon below. 



MAKING & MODELLING 

. - - 9d. 

BIRD WATCHING . 

- - ‘ - : 2/- 

BIRD MIGRATION - - 

- - - 1/- 

BUTTERFLY MIGRATION 

' - ' - 1/- 

THE SKYLARK - - 

- - - 1/- 

THE BADGER . 

- - - 1/- 

THE . CUCKOO - - - 

..... |/. 


Coupon 


To: 


DAILY MAIL PUBLICATIONS (Dept. 908), 

New Carmelite House, LONDON, E.C.4. 

Please send me series 1 and/or 2 of “ LOOK AND LEARN.” 

Please send me" YOUNG BRITAIN” BOOKS as marked above. 
Remittance includes cost and postage, . 


Name..,. 
Address. 


FACTS ABOUT YOUR SHOES 

Seven league 
or Cinderella 

Have you a neat, narrow foot, 
or a wide sturdy one ? From birth 
feet vary a great deal from one per- 
son to another. Not only in length but ' 
in widt.h and girth (roundness) too. It's 
sensible then that shoes must do the same. 

So Clarks make children’s shoes in gradu¬ 
ated lengths and widths to fit every foot, 
giant or fairy, and still allow room for growth 
and play. That is why all Clarks shoes 
should be carefully fitted to your feet 
before you buy them. 



CHILDREN'S SHOES 
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The Bran Tub 

LIFELIKE 

A gentleman seeing a fine paint-. 

' ing 'representing a boy play¬ 
ing on the lute paid the artist 
a high compliment. 

“When I look upon this -paint¬ 
ing,”- he said, “I think myself 
deaf.” ' ‘ ' " 

Who Are They? 

Can ■ you guess J the names , of 
these" famous characters from 

fiction,? * - ‘. 

Qhe visited a very strange world. . 
He was marooned ^on an 

island/ . *■ 

He went to school at Rugby. 

He was shipwrecked and met 
some queer people, 

He asked for more. 4 nstver next week 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Sweet Violet 

W-e’ ’have six 'species of violets,- 
but the one which is most 
eagerly sought by ramblers is 
probably, the Sweet Violet.' Y 
. As .the name, 
suggests, .this 1 
; species is pos~ 
sensed, of that: 
fragrant scent 
. we . associate. 
.... with these 
beautiful little. 
{. flowers. 

i The colour of 
'the Sweet' 
Violet is usually of a deep violet 
hue, but various shades can be 
found; sometimes specimens are 
pure white. ' ' * 

When the leaves first show they 
are of a glossy appearance; later 
' t.iey become -covered with a fine 
down.' ‘ , ■' 

Reflections 

TI E that/will never look upon 
- an ass* 

lock his door and break 
his looking-glass . ; i 


Jacko and Chimp “Stretch a Point” 



Jacko saw a way of putting an old Jacko and 'Chimp —not to’ mention 
clothes line to good purpose, the rope—were strained to the utmost. 



THE FIRST BOOK OF 

PRINCE CHARLES 

i. A PRECIOUS SOUVENIR 
VC FOR YOU TO TREASURE VC 


HUNCH CHARLES 



This grand 24-page art book is 
called “PRINCE CHARLES.” 
Contents include-The very first 
official pictures of the Baby Prince 
with Princess Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip. In all, the book has . 

136 ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
with splendid pictures of our Kings 
and Queens, and Princes and 
Princesses—from the childhood of 
Queen Victoria onwards. The 
photos and text cover 130years of 
Royal History. Price 2/6 from 
Bookshops, Newsagents, etc.] 

© Other attractive pictorial books at 
the same price include 
H.R.II. Princess Elizabeth's Wedding 
Day • 

H.R.H. Princess Margaret from 
Babyhood to the Present Day and 
Mr. Churchill—His Life in Pictures. 
If any difficulty, 2/P Post Free from 

PITK1NS, 5 CLEMENTS INN, L0ND0N.W.C.2 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Frogs Beware! • Across the 
meadow; through the lush grass, 
the ducks waddled in single file. 
From the direction of the Long- 
pond, which was their - destina¬ 
tion, came the harsh croaking of 
/ frogs, ;J i / /Y-Y- Y/YY'"' f 
V ‘T saw a heron' fishing in the 
; Long pond yesterday;” said Don 
: to' Farmer Gray,.. “Between 'him 
, and your ducks, the : poor old 
frogs must have a dismal time,” . 

“To say nothing of otters, foxes,: 
owls,.and snakes,’! added the 
farmer.. “Frogs’ spawn, too, is 
preyed upon by- fish and rats. 
Despite, this fact, frogs seem to 
flourish. When we consider the 
number of eggs they lay perhaps 1 
it is a good thing that they have] 
so many enemies.” ; . \* 

Penny on the Card 

IJERE is a little trick which, with 

, . practice, is very effective. 

Get a piece, of smooth, thin 
card about • three . inches square 
and put a penny exactly in the 
middle of . it. Hold out the first 
finger of one hand and place the 
. card, on it so that the penny is 
exactly over the end of the finger. 
The problem is to remove the 
card while leaving the penny on 
the finger. 

To do this, take a ruler and 
flick the edge of the card sharply, 
,when the card will fly away/leav¬ 
ing the penny on the finger. 

The secret is to make sure that 
. the finger is directly under the 
centre of the penny. Unless you 
do this the coin is sure to fly 
off with the card. 

SHORT TERM POLICY 

Young Bill was asked if he liked 
.school. . 

He raised his voice in praise: 
“Why, if there were no schools,” 

he said, 

“There’d be no holidays.” 


| The Last Wolf 

Tn - ancient times wolves existed 
\ /iti a fi parts of England. There 
isYhowevef, no mention of them 
, af teT the V reign of ' Henry the 
: Seventh. It- is stated on good 
? authority' .that the last native 
/ wolf-lived in the wooded country. 

; around Ludgvan in Cornwall. 

In Scotland wolves lingered to 
; a much later ; date, and we' have 
the well-known story of Sir Ewen 
Cameron of Lochiel killing' the!. 

;; last in the country, iri 1680. ft is’ 
/ believed;; ; however, 'that , some 
■t wolves existed in Sutherlandshire' 
* and on the ! banks 1 of the Find-. 
' horn River until 1743./ r 

BLACK AND BLOW 

Why is a bubble like a bruise?.; 
; The latter you would never 
choose !•. "• •• . •.' - f 

The answer’s-right, as. you should 
know—. ;.. - ' ;" v• ■; * :Y' ; = 
Because they, both .come from a. 
blow! • •• •• • 0 . ■ /• 


Roddy 



“The paper says ‘More trouble in 
China —How do they hear about 
it so quickly, Mummle? ” • 


The Children’s Hour 


BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
March 30, to Tuesday, April 5. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Shepherd 
of Myddfai. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Pocahontas, the 
Red Indian Princess. Midland, 5.0 
Simple Tony. North, 5.0 Children’s 
Concert. Welsh, 5.0 Programme in 
Welsh. 5.30 Junior Radio Record. 

FRIDAY, 6.0 Glasgow* Slum to 
.Fleet Street (8). 5.15 Songs. 5.35 
A Talk.' ' N. .Ireland;:5.0' General 
Knowledge Quiz; Young Writers; 
Songs; Plano. - North, 5.0 Books 
Worth Reading; Music; . Sports 
Quiz. Scottish / 5.15 Tommy’s 
Adventure — a story; Songs and 
Dances of Scotland.... r 

SATURDAY, 5.0 The Scarecrows 
of Scatterbrook (5). . 5.40 Adven¬ 
tures in Russia. North, 5.0 The 
Stormy Petrel. \ 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The -Treasure 


Seekers (10). 5.20 Nature Parlia- 

, ment. N. Ireland, 5.0 A Mr Murphy 
' and Timothy John Story; Nature 
Diary; Peter Comes In from the 
Farm; News Talk; Songs. North, 
5.0 With Wilfred in Teesdale. 

- Scottish, 5.0 Kirkintilloch Junior 
Choir; Exploring the Hut Country. 

- MONDAY, 5.0 Bitty and the 

Bears (5). 5.15. Regional Round. 

\N. -Ireland 5.0 The Turfcutter’s 
l Donkey'.- North, 5.0 Mole’s Castle; 
Belle Vue Zoo Artists. Scottish, 
5.0 Behind 1 the Waterfall—last 
episode. 5.35 Nature Scrapbook. - 
TUESDAY, 5.0 Jennings Sound 
; the Alarm—a play; Incidental 
•Music from Plays. North, 5.0 The 
;.Radio Show. Scottish, 5.0 Tammy 
Ti'oot’s Fire Brigade — a story; 
/Down at the Mains.; Welsh, 5.0 
.Programme; in Welsh.' West, 5.0 
-Clara Chuff. Ballet Music. 


But it was the rope that gave way 
first—to the greengrocer’s disgust. , 

Sage Saw 

H e that lives on hope has but. 
a slender diet. !. 
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RETIRED 

•■M R j0NES was a ciever young 
man. He had made a for* 
tune, and retired. ■ 

If he had retired nine years 
earlier he would then have 
worked one-eighth of his life. If 
he had retired nine years later 
he would then have worked one 
half of his life. ■*.' 

; How * old was he • when he 
started'-work,-and. how old was 
he when he retired? • 

:.v - . Answer next week'. 

* LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS * 


What is the Name p 

Eden, Ede 


Division 
• William 6s 6d 
Thomas 5s 6d 
James 4s 6d 
Charles 3s 6d 
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Marvellous that anything so nice can be so full of 
real goodness too. But, as you see, fyjars bars are, 
packed with all those good things that give you 
strength and energy all day. 



coated with milkier chocolate. 

extra thick layer of new buttery 
flavoured caramel, * 

delicious centre of milk, chocolate, 
glucose and sugar — all lightning- 
whipped in white of egg. 













































































































